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INTRODUCTION. 





The history of Eastern Asia, its geography and its people, before the time of 
European intercourse, are subjects on which so little is known, that the very defective 
narratives of the Arabian travelers of the 9th century, of Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta, 
must be considered as works of the first importance. 

In the midst of this unknown world, we find the Chinese empire with its an- 
cient civilisation, which has never been violently interrupted, and with a literature 
on various subjects, nearly equally old, and handed down to our days in an unbroken 
series. It is evident that this is a source where farther knowledge on the subject 
may be sought. 

We do not claim to be the first who have seen this; on the contrary, it is 6 
fact already proved by many others. Rémusat and Julien for instance, translating 
from Chinese sources, have supplied us with an amount of information about the 
ancient geography of Hindustan, for which it would be vain to look in all the books 
of that country itself. | 

Neither has the Malay archipelago been forgotten: in Vol. XIV of the Me- 
mozres concernant les Chinois we find an article on Java from the hand of father Amiot ; 
from Dr. G. Schlegel we have Jets omtrent de betrekhingen der Chinezen met Java voor 
de komst der Europeanen aldaar. Batavia, 1870, and Léon de Rosny gave us Les 
peuples de U'archipel indien, connus des anciens géographes Chinois et Japonais ; fragments 
orventauz traduits en francais. Paris, 1872. | 

After our compilation was finished, we have seen the articles of Mr. W. F. 
Mayers on the Chinese Eaplorations of the Indian Ocean during the 15th Century, in 
last. year’s China Review. Mr. Mayers in these also touches on the subject before us, 
and it will be seen that in a few cases his identification of localities differs from 
ours. As we probably had more resources for the purpose than were at the disposal 
of Mr. Mayers, we think it no presumption to expect that he will be himself the first 
to share our views. 

Our task however has not become superfluous by these previous attempts. The 
texts translated by Amiot and Schlegel were both compositions of a Chinese official 
and seem to have been copied from some Chinese cyclopedia, with such abbreviations 
an embellishments of style, as were thought desirable by a man who knew very 
little or nothing about the subject. 
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Now these cyclopedias, in their turn, have been composed in nearly the same 
way. Professing to embrace a certain range of subjects, some of which are treated 
with considerable skill, the notices about foreign countries are introduced chiefly for 
the sake of completeness, and as a rule the author does not seem to have bestowed 
much research upon them.* He just takes the Dynastic Histories and composes his 
account from the notices he finds there, abbreviating more or less, and frequently 
committing serious errors by fanciful corrections of what he does not understand; he 
throws together and mixes up the information of different times, which thereby loses 
its fixed dates and with them much of its value. We have consulted the principal of 
these cyclopedias, without finding material for a single extract. 

Under these circumstances it need not astonish us, that the accounts translated by 
Amiot and Schlegel were very defective and unsatisfactory, and that their translations 
are disfigured by grave errors, some of which we shall have to correct in the following 
pages. We feel obliged to say however that many of these errors are less the fault of 
the translators, than of the worthless material on which they bestowed their pains. 

Léon de Rosny has made his translations from the Cyclopedia San-ts’ai T’u Hui, 
which is amongst the least complete on this subject, and moreover he has committed 
many mistakes of his own: he places Pekalongan on Borneo and Tuban on Sumatra, 
Chan-ch’éng and Champa are made two different places, he writes Kuawa instead of 
Java, Zu-po mstead of Dja-po or Dja-pa, etc. His mistakes have been caused by in- | 
sufficient acquaintance with the geography of these countries, whilst a part of them 
might have been avoided, if he had compared other sources with the one he has translated. 

Our plan has been different from that of our predecessors. We have made a 
collection, as complete as we could, of the literature on the subject, and by reading 
everything, we have generally been able to trace the different notices to their first 
appearance and to ascertain with more or less certitude the time to which theff refer. 


_ By this process of comparison it was also possible to estimate the accuracy and value 


of every account, whilst many passages, unintelligible at first sight, became clear in 
the course of our reading. We translated only what was origimal, and the endless re- 
petitions, through which we were obliged to go, were consigned to oblivion. In this 
way it has been necessary to read at least ten times more than what has been trans- 
lated; our task has been long and often became tedious, but we see no other course 
to a reliable result. 

Whilst thus recommending our method, we hope it will not be definitely 
judged by the results we have obtained with it. The Malay countries have been 
treated first for special reasons, which it is not necessary to explain here, but bemg 
situated at a considerable distance from China, they were very imperfectly known 
there, and the way in which they are noticed in the geographical hterature of the 
Chinese leaves much to desire. As soon however as a country nearer to China is 
taken, there is a considerable improvement, and for the different countries of Indo- 
China we have found the sources of information much more abundant and complete. 
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Returning to the results before us, we must say that they are extremely 
scanty. Some new light is thrown on the ancient internal and international life of 
the inhabitants of these parts, a mite is added to the little we know of them before 
the time of European intercourse, and some questionable points of history and geo- 
graphy are settled; but this is done in a most defective manner; at every step we 
have to regret that particulars of the first importance have been omitted, and even 
to arrive at these poor results the reader must go through a great deal of matter, 
which may scem unimportant or perfectly superfluous to him. This last defect however 
could not possibly be avoided; we had no right to curtail our materials, but have 
tried to lay them before the reader in a faithful translation, in order that he may 
judge himself what they are worth. 

We may venture to say that the materials at our disposal have been cxhaustively 
treated, but there may be much on this subject in Chinese literature, which we have 
failed to discover, and we hope that others will eventually assist us in supplying these 
lacunae. This is the principal reason which made us Write in English, therely put- 
ting ourselves at a disadvantage, which often made itself painfully felt. Those of 
our own countrymen, who are engaged in studying Chinese, do not reside in China, 
and therefore are not in a way to discover new sources, for which we have to look 
to the numerous foreign sinologues living in China. If written in Dutch, this com- 
pilation would have remained unknown to them, as has been shown before by a very 
striking example. Some years ago my colleague Mr. de Grys made a translation of 
the Hs: Yuan In, the official handbook on medical jurisprudence; he was well qual- 
ified for his task by his knowledge of Chinese, as well as by his previous medical studies, 
and so he not only gave a good translation, but also supplied us with a valuable 
source for medical terms in Chinese. His work however is hardly known to the 
foreign students in China, and some time ago an attempt at a new translation was 
made there. 

It may be that our system of transcribing Chinese sounds seems fanciful at 
first, but a closer inspection will show that we have followed a regular and natural 
method. The sound of Chinese characters has considerably changed in the course of 
time, and again there is much difference between the various dialects; it would there- 
fore have been evidently wrong to take the pronunciation of one period or one dialect. 
We have rendered the older names, say those previous to the T’ang dynasty , accord- 
ing to the value we find for Chinese characters of that time in the transcription of 
Buddhist words; for names of later time, when transmitted by officials, we have 
taken the old form of Mandarin; whilst those which became known by mercantile 
intercourse, have been read according to the Amoy-dialect, because most Chinese 
traders hailed from that place or its neighbourhood. 

For the convenience of those who do not understand Chinese, we have omit- 
ted all Chinese characters from the body of these pages and only given them in the 
notes at the foot. It is for the same class of readers that we have introduced many 
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details into the list of books at the end of this introduction, which would be super- 
fluous for students of Chinese, but are necessary 1f we want to enable others to form 
an idea about the credit our sources may deserve. The translations of Chinese 
extracts are printed in a larger type, to distinguish them from our notes, for which 
smaller type has been used. | | 

Before finishing we want to avail ourselves of this occasion to present our best 
thanks to His Excellency the General Vlangaly, late Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of Russia in China, for the liberal way the valuable library of 
the Russian Legation was placed at our disposal during our stay in Peking, by 
which we were enabled to become acquainted with many of the works used in our 
compilation ; to the Archimandrite Palladius, who not only gave us the benefit of his 
extensive knowledge of Chinese literature, by indicating different sources where ma- 
terials might be found, but who also presented us with a most valuable part of them, 
which we would not have been able to procure otherwise; and last, but not least, to 
Dr. E. Brettschneider, of the Russian Legation in Peking, who, himself a labourer 
in the same field, has greatly assisted us with his experience and guided our first 
attempts. 


Batavia, March 6th, 1876. 


LIST OF THE WORKS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
CONSULTED IN MAKING THIS 
COMPILATION. 


A. Works from which extracts have been translated. 


The twenty-four Historians ('), also called the Dynastic Histories. 
A most voluminous work m about 900 large volumes, and containing the history 
of every dynasty which has reigned in China previous to the present. Every dynasty 
is trated separately; its history was written after its downfall and generally under 
its immediate suecessor. The materials used were the government archives and the 
literature of the time, and though the internal history of the country , especially towards 
the end of the old dynasty, may be tinged by the views of the new power which overthrew 
it, this is not the case with the accounts on foreign countries, which have always 
been drawn up from the materials at hand, and may therefore be considered to refer 
to the time when the dynasty still existed, even if the time of their compilation 
and publication falls considerably later. : 

Ying-yai Shéng-lan (7}, General Account of the shores of the Ocean.” 
This book was published in 1416, by Ma Huan, who, in his preface, says that he was 
sent with Chéng Ho (q. v.), the eelebrated envoy to foreign countries, in his expe- 
dition of 14138, because he could translate foreign books. In a second preface by a 
friend , we are informed that Ma Huan was a Chinese Mahomedan and knew the 
Arabie language. The author describes the different countries vistted by him, begin- 
ning with Champa on the coast of Cambodja and finishing with Arabia. 

Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan (%), General Account of Peregrinations at Sea”, 
published in 1436 by Fer Hsin, a man from Hang-chou, who was in government 
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employ, but does not say in what capacity. Within a time of more than 20 years, 
he was sent abroad with Chéng Ho four times, and from what he saw, he composed 
his book. In the second preface to the. Ying-yai Shéng-lan, quoted just now, we 
see that this man was also a Chinese Mahomedan, who knew Arabic. 

These two books are much similar in plan and execution; in some cases they 
nearly use the same terms, but as a rule the former gives a greater abundance of 
details. As the two authors have traveled together and in the same capacity, it is 
but natural that they have consulted each other and compared notes. 

Hai Yii ("), “Words about the Sea”, by Hwang Chung, published in 1537. 
The author has obtained his information from traders, who had visited the countries 
described by him. He gives an account of Siam and Malacca, and further speaks 
of some animals, products and wonders of those parts. 

Tung Hsi Yang K’au (7), ~Researches on the Eastern and Western 
Ocean”, published in 1618 by Wang Ch’i-tsung, Superintendent of Revenue in Nan- 
king, and some other functionaries. This book gives an historical and geographical 
description of Indo-China, the Malay peninsula, the Archipelago, the Philippines and 
Formosa, and contains a good deal of curious information; but it is necessary to read 
it with care, as many errors are found in it. Though written long after the com- 
mencement of European intercourse, many of the materials used m its composition 
belong to an earlier date, and as a rule its descriptions refer to the time when the 
Kuropeans first began to visit these countries. 

Fo Kuo Chi (3), Account of Buddhist Countries”, by the Buddhist priest 
Fahien, who in the year 400 of our era, went overland from China to India in 
search of Buddhist books, and came back by sea fifteen years afterwards, via Ceylon 
and Java. The book is written from his narratives and.was published shortly after 
his death. . 

Tai-p'ing Huan-yti Chi (*), ~A Geography of the world” by Lo Shih, 
published im the period T’ai-p’ing Hsing-Kuo (976—983) and called after it. It is 
very valuable for the geography of China, but the information it contains about the 
countries we are treating of, has generally been copied from the previous Dynastic 
Histories in a rather slovenly manner, and it has therefore been of very little use 
to us. 

Pén-ts’-au Kang-mu (°), the Chinese standard-work on botany and the other 
natural sciences. This has been used for determining different products, mentioned in 
these notes. 
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B. Works consulted, but from which no extracts have 
been translated. 


Hai-kuo T’u-Chi (1), Maps and Descriptions of Foreign Countries’’, publish- 
ed in 1844 by a Chinese official. This is, as the title says, a geographical account 
of foreign countries, and a very valuable guide in researches as the present, because 
- for every country it gives most abundant quotations from what has been written about 
it in the literature of China. 

Tu-shih T’ung-tien (7), an account of the institutions and geography of China, 
from the earliest times down to the middle of the 8th century. It has a’section on 
foreign countries, containing nothing original. 

«a Ta Ming Yi-tung Chi (3), Universal Geography ‘of the Ming dynasty” ; 
with a section on foreign countries, copied from other sources. 

Wen Hsien T’ung-k’au (‘), the celebrated cyclopedia of Ma Tuan-lin, 
containing however nothing new or fit for our purpose. 

' Yti Hai (5), a cyclopedia from the beginning of the 12th century. 

San-ts'ai T’u Hui (°), an illustrated cyclopedia from the beginning of the 
16th century. 

Yuan-chien Lei-han (’), a very voluminous oe from the beginning 
of the 18th century. 

Hai-kuo Wweéenehieala (*), a small geographical treatise, chiefly relating 
to the islands in the eastern and southern ocean, published in 1744. 

| Yiieh-tung Chien-wén (°), »Notices about Canton”, published in the 
year 1801. | 

Kwang-tung T’ung-chi (1°), General description of the province of 
Canton”. 

Hsia-mén Chi (!'), »Description of Amoy”. 

-  Chriian-chou-fu Chi ('7), /Description of the district ‘of Ch’iian-chou”. 

Hua Yi Féng-t’'u Chi (1%), »An Account of Customs and Products of 
China and Foreign Countries’, published in 1594. 
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Hsi Yang Chi ('), va Tale of the Western Sea”. A novel with strong 
Buddhistic tendencies, based on the Mongol expedition to Java in 1293, and on the 
mission of Chéng Ho in the beginning of the 15th century. It abounds in different 
details, which however have no other guarantee than the fancy of the writer. 

Nan-fang Ts’au-mu Chuang (?), »Plants and trees of southern regions”, 
published during the Tsin dynasty (265—419), and chiefly describing plants from Annam. 

Ying-yai Shéng-lan Tsi (3), van Abstract of the General ‘Account of the 
Shores of the Ocean”. This is the Ying-yai Shéng-lan in a new form, by a certain 
Chang Shéng, who objected to the unpolished style of the original and therefore rewrote 
it, improving perhaps the style, but spoiling the value of the work altogether, by 
numerous omissions and errors. } 

There is one work which we have been unable to procure and which may con- 
tain some new information. It is the 

Tau-yi Chi-liieh (*), an account of the various nations in the Malay ar- 
chipelago, written about 1350 (vide Wylie. Notes on Chinese literature p. 47). In 
the Hai-Kuo T’u-chi we find only very few, and most insignificant extracts from it, 
by which circumstance some doubt is thrown on the value of this little book: 
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A careful perusal of the geographical literature of the ancient Chinese has shown, 
that. they have not gained their knowledge of south-eastern Asia by bold voyages of 
discovery; slowly and cautiously they have crept along its shores, probably not ven- 
turing to a country, before they had become acquainted with it by others. 

The proofs for this assertion le partly beyond the scope of our present task, 
but even in the following notes sufficient evidence will be found of what we advanced 
just now. 

When the Chinese turned themselves towards the south, the first country they 
visited was, of course, the northern part of what we call Aunam now; pushing on 
along its coast they arrived at Cambodja, and next turned into the gulf of Siam. Here 
they were detained a considerable time, for im Chinese Instory we find abundant in- 
formation about these countries, long before it knows anything of those further south, 
and it would seem that they did not go on m the onginal direction, before they had 
got to the coast of the Malay peninsula, which gradually showed them their way to 
Sumatra and Java. 

This process must have taken many centuries, before it was accomplished so far : 
a hundred years before Christ the Chinese were in northern Annam, but during the first 
centuries of our era, though Chinese lustory was then already thoroughly established 
and written according to a reliable svstem, we find a complete absence of information 
about the countrics which form the object of our present research. Tt would be dif 
ficult to explain this by saying, that dumng these thnes China was often divided under 


different rulers and generally more or Jess in a disturbed state, so that the adventures 
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of the merchants and mariners of the southern provinces Fukian and Kwangtung, who 
then, as now, had the monopoly of foreign trade, might have remained unknown to 
those who collected materials for history in other parts of the country ; by this argument 
the loss of much information might be accounted for, but it would remain improbable 
that everything had disappeared, without leaving any trace. And though the following 
extracts, extremely scanty and defective, especially in the beginning, do not tell us 
directly at what time the Chinese began to navigate and to establish themselves in these 
parts, we have a valuable indication in the travels of the Buddhist pilgrim Fahien , who 
visited Java in 413. He had traveled overland to India and arrived from Ceylon in an 
Indian vessel. He found no Chinese in Java and returned to China in an Indian ship 
again. We shall revert more amply to this traveler when treating of Java, but here 
already we may say that the Chinese, in his time at least, had not yet penetrated to 
that country. 

On the other hand we have numerous reasons to believe, that the Indians and 
Persians went to China by sea at a very early date; we see it in the itinerary of 
Fahien, mentioned just now, we see it on many other pages of the geographical liter- 
ature of the time and, lastly, all this is fully confirmed by indications derived from 
other sources. The knowledge of Rome and Roman products were brought to China 
in this way, if not by Romans themselves, at least by Roman subjects. 

We may thercfore feel sure not to be far from the truth, when we say that 
the Indians and Persians reached China a little before the commencement of our era, 
that the Chinese began to trade towards the south about that time also, but that 
they arrived in the Malay archipelago certainly not before the fifth century, probably 
even later, for their first notices of these countries look as if they had been obtained 
from hearsay, rather than from personal knowledge. 

There are still many subjects which might find a place amongst these prelim- 
inary observations, but we prefer the plan of reserving them untill they naturally 
present themselves in the course of the following pages, when they may be treated 
in explanatory notes as the case requires. We only add two passages from the Chinese 
Dynastic Histories, which, though not giving any details about the parts we are con- 
sidering, still are the first mentioning them at all. They will also be found to tell 
something of that earliest intercourse, about which we have ventured to express an 


opinion just now. 


History of the first Sung dynasty (420—478), Book 91 p. 1. 


The southern and south-western barbarians live, generally speaking , 
to the south and south-west of the land of the Giau-chi (') and also inhabit 


(‘) The Giau-chi lived in northern Annam or Tungking; the Chinese called their country A 
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the islands in the great ocean; the distance is abovt 3 to 5 thousand i (}) 
for those that are nearer and 20 to 30 thousand / for those that are farther 
away. When sailing in a vessel, it is difficult to compute the length of the 
road and therefore we must recollect that the number of 2, given with re- 
spect to the barbarians of the outer countries, must not be taken as exact. 


History of the Liang dynasty (502—556). Book 54 p. 1. 


The countries of the southern ocean are, generally speaking, situated 
at the south-west of the land of the Giau-chi and on the islands of the ocean. 
The nearest are away from 3 to 5 thousand /- and the most remote from 20 
to 80 thousand 7; their western parts join the countries at the west of China. 

In the period Yuan-ting of the Han dynasty (116—110 B. C.), the 
generals Fu-p’o and Lu-po-teh (7) were sent to open the south; they founded 
the district Jih-nan (°) and since that time the countries beyond it borders 
have all come to court and presented tribute. 

Afterwards, during the reign of the emperor Hsiian of the Han dy- 
nasty (73—49 B. C.), the Romans and Indians (*) have sent envoys oo 
presented tribute through the same way. 

In the time of Sun-ch’tian of the house of Wu (222—25]1), two func- 
tionaries, called Chu-ying and K’ang-tai (5), were ordered to go to the south; 
they went to or heard from a hundred and more countries and made an 
account of them. 

During the Chin dynasty (265—419) those who came to China were 
very few and therefore they were not mentioned in the history of that dy- 
nasty. In the Sung (420—477) and Chi (479—501) dynasties more than 
ten countries made their appearance and for the first time a notice of them 
is given. Since the accession of the Liang dynasty (502—556), they have 
come over the sea every year for getting an almanac and acquitting themselves 
of the duty of tribute, in greater number than in any former time. 


(‘) The Chinese gil has, in the course of time, considerably changed its value; at the time 
the above passage was written, it may be taken at 340 in a degree. 


C) FR YR ond BH HG fA. 


@) Hi 4 5 Jih-nan, accoyding to Chinese writers a kind of colony on the spot or in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hué. 
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Tt will be observed that the second extract speaks of an embassy or expedition 
sent to foreign countries between 222 and 251. What countries these were is not 
stated , but we may believe that the Malay islands were not amongst them, otherwise 
their name would have appeared at that tame already in the annals of China. With 
the exception of this single instance, the historian only speaks of distant nations who — 
came to China, not of Chinese going to them. 

This brings us also to the tribute, which is said to have been presented by 
those foreign countries, a matter with which we shall have much to do yet and which 
may well be discussed at once. 

From the beginning of Chinese history up to the present day, their annals 
record numerous instances of foreign princes, doing homage to the emperor of China 
in this manner. Some people have tricd to dispose of this question with the assistance 
of the wellknown conceitedness of the Chinese, and charged them on this score with 
boastful misrepresentation or even deliberate falsehood, but such an explanation can 
only have its ground in total ignorance of the facts and surely the most sceptic reader 
will not be satisfied with it after perusal of the following pages. 

Fortunately it is possible to take a more natural view of the case. | 

In the first place we know by our own experience, that the princes of the 
smaller states im Asia were often engaged in trade on their.own account and, when 
they extended their operations to China, it was but natural that they sought to pro- 
pitiate the ruler of that country by a few presents, which they soon saw were so ac- 
ceptable there. This example was often followed by private traders, who, in order 
to gain facilities for their commerce, or perhaps to get access to the capital, a paying 
mart for their merchandise, assumed the character of envoys from a distant country — 
and set apart a few articles of their stock to be presented as tnbute, knowing at the 
same time that even these would not be lost, but probably reciprocated above their 
value. And lastly it cannot) be denied, that China formerly occupied a very exalted 
place in the estimation of the greater part of Asia, its higher civilisation, the splendor 
of its court, the richness and extent of its territory, easily account for this feeling of 
veneration. Compared with China all other countrics were petty and insignificant, and 
it would seem that the different princes thought it an honor to have relations with it, 
just as once, on the other side of the old world, it was a point of national pride to 
be an ally of Rome. On different occasions, especially on their accession to the throne 
of their country, these princes sent envoys with presents as a homage to the emperor 
of China, and, besides costly gifts, they received in return letters , seals, royal insignia 
or other tokens of investiture, which seem generally to have been highly prized. At 
the same time this sending of envoys and presents could hardly be called a burden : the 
presents were requited in the most liberal way, the envoys lived at. the expense of China 
and, above all, it offered an occasion for trading in places, which were not accessible other- 
wise. The introduction of the Islam and the arrival of Europeans have put an end to 
these relations for the greater part; in Siam they have been broken off under the Iatter 


influence not many years ago, and they only continue to exist in Annam, Corea, Birma 
and a few smaller countries of the interior, a last remnant of what was general once. 

On the other hand we need not wonder that the Clincse attached so much 
importance to these embassies and were prepared to go to all the expenses, which they 
necessarily eutailed. ‘The supremacy of China over all other countries is, and has al- 
ways been, a national dogma, more deeply rooted in the Chinese mind than any other 
‘conviction. Their emperor is appointed by Heaven to be the ruler of the whole earth, 
but only Heaven’s chosen people, the Chinese, are directly governed by him, and he 
controls the outside barbarians not more than is necessary for the interests of this fa- 
voured nation, which must be the chief object of his care. All however owe him al- 
legiance and if they come forward showing their sense of this duty by presenting tribute, 
be it ever so little, they must be graciously received and assisted according to their 
wants. The civilised rule of China is not fit for these benighted barbarians, therefore 
they are suffered to arrange their government as they like best, and even if they fail 
to recognise the superiority of China and abstain from doing homage to the emperor, 
it is not necessary to compel them: China has nothing to gain from intercourse with 
them, whilst for them it is an occasion, not only of profitmg by the munificence of 
the imperial presents, but also of coming within the enlightening and renovating in- 
fluence of Chinese civilisation. Many Chinese empcrors however were not so wholly 
indifferent to these tokens of respect from distant countries, which seem to have grat- 
ified their pride; they went to considerable expense in order to encourage them and 
gradually it became the custom, on the accession of a new dynasty, to send envoys to 
the different countries which were in the habit of presenting tribute, informing them 
of the change that had taken place and inviting them to continue their allegiance. 

lf we recollect that the Chinese mind has always been deeply imbued with 
these ideas, it is not necessary to tax them with wilful misrepresentation, even when 
they have construed the most ordinary attempts at commercial intercourse ito an 
acknowledgement of their superiority; at the same time the more enlightened among 
their historians, though never doubting that it was the duty of other countries to— 
bring tribute to China, do not deny that the sense of this obligation was often very 
little developed and that, with many, the motive was rather to gain the material 
benefits attached to it. : 

We may now proceed to give the notices on the countries mentioned in our 
title, which have been compiled from Chinese sources and will be arranged as follows : 

JAVA, 

SUMATRA, 

BorRNEO, 

THE ISLANDS TO THE EAST OF THESE and 

THe MALAY PENINSULA, 
whilst under each head of this division those smaller islands will find a place, which 
may be looked upon as natural dependencies of the others. 


Soca ees 


JAVA. 


The first notice of this country is found in the itinerary of the Buddhist 
priest Fahien, who, in the year 400 of our era, went from China to India overland 
and returned by sea to his native country, on which occasion he visited Java, in 
414. The book containing his travels, called »An account of the Buddhist coun- 
tries’ (') has been translated into French by Abel Rémusat, whilst afterwards the Rev. 
S. Beal has given a much improved English version of it. Of Java the writer says 


not much, but the account of his sea voyage is sufficiently interesting to give it in 
his own words, 


Fahien left Ceylon on board a great merchant vessel, which carried 
about two hundred men. Astern of the great ship a smaller one was fast- 
ened, as a provision in case of the large vessel being injured or wrecked 
during the voyage. Having got a fair wind they sailed eastward for two 
days, when they encountered a storm and the ship spranga leak. The mer- 
chants then wantcd to rush into the smaller vessel, but the crew of that 
ship, fearmg that it would become too crowded, cut the towing cable and 
fell off. The merchants were very much afraid and thcir lives stood in the 
greatest danger. Then dreading lest the leak should gain upon them, they 
forthwith took their goods and merchandize and cast them overboard. Fa- 
hien also flung overboard his waterpitcher and his washing basin, as well 
as other portions of his property. He was only afraid lest the merchants 
should throw into the sea his sacred books and images. And so, with earn- 
estness of heart, he imvoked Avalokitéshwara and paid reverence to the 
Buddhist saints of China — speaking thus: vI have wandered so far in 
search of the law; may you by your spiritual power drive back the water 
and cause us to reach some resting place.” ‘The gale lasted thirteen days 
and nights, when they arrived at the shore of an island, and, on the tide 
going out, they found the place of the leak; having forthwith stopped it up; 
they again put to sea and continued their voyage. In this sea there are 
many pirates, when one falls in with them, he is lost. The sea is bound- 
less in extent — it is impossible to know east or west and one can only ad- 
vance by observing the sun, moon or stars; if it is dark rainy weather you 
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have to follow the wind in perfect uncertainty. During the darkness of night, 
one only sees the great waves striking each other and shining like fire, 
whilst shoals of sea monsters of every description surround the ship. The 
merchants were much perplexed, not knowing what course to steer. The 
sea was so deep that no sounding could be taken and also there was no place 
for anchorage. At length, the weather clearing up, they got their right 
bearings and once more shaped a correct course and proceeded onwards. 
But if (during the bad weather) they had happened to strike a hidden rock, 
then there would have been no way to escape alive. Thus they voyaged 
for about ninety days, when they arrived at a country called Ya-va-di (’). 
In this country heretics and Brahmans flourish, but the law of Buddha 
hardly deserves mentioning. (7) After having stopped here for five months, 
Fahien again embarked on another merchant vessel, having also a crew of 200 
men or so. They took with them fifty days provisions and set sail on the 
16th day of the 4th month. Whilst Fahien was on board of this ship, they 
shaped a course N. E. for the province of Canton in China. After a month 
and some days, at the stroke of two in the middle watch of the night, a 
black squall suddenly came on, accompanied with pelting rain. The mer- 
chants and passengers were all terrified. Fahien, at this time also, with great 
earnestness of mind, again entreated Avalékitéshvara and all the priesthood 
of China, praying for the assistance of their divine power to carry them 
through until daylight. When the day broke, all the Brahmans, consulting 
together, said: It is because we have got this Buddhist priest on board 
with us, that we have no luck and have incurred this great mischief — 
come let us land this monk on the first island we meet with, for it is not 
proper that we should all perish for the sake of one man.” Butaman who 
had taken Fahien under his care (dinapati), then said: If you land this 
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C) By we He. This name, written Jabadiu by Ptolemaeus, may be an abbreviation 


of Yava Dwipa, but then this abbreviation seems to have been generally used at that time, for if 
the Hindus on Java had called it by its full name, our author, who knew Sanscrit, would have 
transcribed it according to that form. — Yava Dwipa does not mean, as has been thoughtlessly said 
and repeated, the country of the barley, for the simple reason that barley could not grow there, but 
instead of barley we must read millet, of which there are different varifties indigenous in the island, 
many of them called by the generic name Djawa. It is not impossible that the first Hindus 
found this cereal used instead of rice and that the latter was introduced by them. 


(*) The Chinese text has: Ae re * is FS litt. Buddha’s law not sufficient to 


speak of. This does not denote a total absence of Buddhism, but seems to indicate that this religion 
was practised by very few only. 
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monk, you shall also land me with him; and if not, you had better kill 
me: for if you really put this priest on shore, then, when we arrive in China, 
I will go straight to the king and tell him what you have done. And the 
king of that country is a firm believer m the law of Buddha, and greatly 
honours the monks and priests.” The merchantmen on this hesitated and 
did not dare to land him. As the weather continued very dark, the pilots 
looked at each other without knowing what to do. More than seventy days 
had now elapsed, the food and water were nearly all gone; they had to use * 
salt water for cooking, as they had only two pints of fresh water per head 
left, so that is was nearly finished. The merchants now deliberated and said: 
“The ordinary time for the voyage to Canton is about fifty days, but now 
we have exceeded that time by many days already, surely we must have gone 
wrong.” On this they put the ship.on a N. W. course to look for land and 
after twelve days continuous sailing they arrived at the southern coast of 
Lau Shan in the prefecture of Chang-kwang. (') They here obtained fresh 
water and vegetables and from seeing a certain kind of herb, they knew 
that they were in China, but not seeing men or traces of them, they again 
scarcely knew what to think. Some said that they had not yet arrived at 
Canton, others maintained they had passed it. In this uncertainty there- 
fore, they put off in a little boat and entered a creek, looking for some 
one to ask what place it was they had arrived at. Just at this moment, two 
men who had been hunting were returnng home, on this the merchants re- 
quested Fahien to act as interpreter and it was only then they knew what 
place they had come to. 


From what follows in the original we know that they arrived on the 14th of - 
the 7th month, they had been therefore just three months on their voyage. 

The above extract teaches us more than would appear at first sight: we see 
under what difficult circumstances the Hindvo colonists in Java kept up the intercourse 
with their mother country and carried on trade even with China; we learn that they 
must have been in considerable numbers already, otherwise Fahien would hardly have 
suid that their religion was flourishing there, and lastly, though the author, com- 
pletely absorbed by his religious zeal, did not think it worth while to describe the 
country he visited, still we are able to construe frum his narrative that no Chinese 


lived or traded there. 


(*) Chang-kwang fe iS Bh was situated on the coast of the present province of 
Shantung, some thirteen degrees to the north of Canton. 
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In order to prove this assertion, it will be necessary to give another passage 
from Fahien’s book, containing an adventure which happened to him whilst visiting a 
temple in Ceylon. It runs as follows: 


Fahien had now been away from China many years; the people with 
whom he conversed were all men from foreign countries; even the moun- 
tains and valleys, the plants and trees which he saw around him, were un- 
_ like those of old times. Moreover his fellow travelers were separated from 
him — some had remained behind and some were dead — he had only his 
own shadow to look at, and so his heart was continually saddened. All 
at once, as he was standing by the side of this Jasper image, he beheld a 
merchant present to it, as a religious offermg, a white taffeta fan from China. 
Unvoluntanily he gave way .to Ins sorrowful feelings and tears filled his eyes. 


If this man, who was moved to tears at seeing a Chinese fan, had found or 
met countrymen of his in Java, or even had known that they were in his neighborhood, 
he would certainly have told us; and it cannot be by accident that he did not mect them, 
for he stayed in Java more than five months, about from December to May, the only 
time of the year that vessels from the north could arrive there. 

We have no data to ascertam on what point of Java’s coast he landed. As 
however the name of Java, in native as well as in Chinese sources, is especially given 
to the eastern part of the island and as this too was first occupied by the Hindoo 
colonists, we may assume that it was somewhere on the north-eastern coast, perhaps 
in the present district Rembang, where, according to native tradition, the first Hindoo 
settlement, Mendang Kamulan, was situated at that time. 

For many centuries after Fahien’s time we unfortunately find no accounts of 
Chinese travelers visiting this island, the only available sources are the notices in the 
dynastic historics, which were compiled from the information current at the period. 
We will now proceed to give these notices in their chronological order. 


History of the first Sung dynasty (420—478). Book 97. 


In the year 435 the king of the country Dja-va-da, (') whose name 
was S’ri Pa-da-do-a-la-pa-mo, (7) sent an envoy to present a letter and some 
presents. 


This unimportant passage is translated only for the sake of the name given to 
the country, which may be compared to that of Ya-va-di, used by Fahien (v. pag. 7). 
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History of the Liang dynasty (602—556). Book 54, 


The country Lang-ga-su or Lang-ga (") is situated in the southern 
ocean, its length from cast to west is thirty days and from south to north 
twenty days, its distance from Canton is twenty four thousand /@. The cli- 
mate and the products of the soil are about the same as in Siam. 

Lignum aloes in its different qualities and camphor oil are very abun- 
dant everywhere. 

Men and women have the upper part of the body naked, their hair 
hangs loosely down and around their lower limbs they only use a sarong of 
cotton. The king and the nobles moreover have a thin, flowered cloth for 
covering the upper part of their body (slendang), they wear a girdle of gold 
and golden rings in their ears. 

Young girls cover themselves with a eith of cotton and wear an em- 
broidered girdle. 

In this country they have made the citywalls of piled up bricks; the 
wall has double gates and watchtowers. 

When the king goes out he rides on an elephant, he is surrounded 
with flags of feathers, banners and drums, and is covered by a white ca- 
nopy. His military establishment is very complete. 

The people say that their country was established more than 400 
years ago. 

It once happened that one of the succeeding kings was very un- 
satisfactory in his rule, one of his relations was a clever man and therefore 
the people began to turn towards him. When the king heard of this, he 
put him in prison, but his chains broke spontaneously from him. On this 
the king thought him a supernatural being and dared not hurt him, but he 
sent him out of the country, whereupon the other went to India and there 
married the eldest daughter of the ruler of that country. Some time after- 
wards the king of Lang-ga diced and the exiled prince was called back by 
the noblemen to be their king. He died more than twenty years afterwards 
and was succeeded by his son Pa-ka-da-to. (?) 

In the year 515 this prince sent an envoy of the name A-cha-to (°) 
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to present a letter to the emperor of the following contents: This is hum- 
vbly presented to the son of Heaven, may he ever be most happy. He 1s 
vaverse to all that is bad and loathes what is foolish. He feels compassion 
nwith all that lives, his loving heart knows no bounds. His appearance is 
vimposing, his face beautiful, his body resplendent as the moon im the wa- 
vter, illuminating the whole world. The hair of his eyebrows is white as snow, 
vit is shining and brilliant, also like the moon. All gods and good spirits 
vfavour him and they have sent him the true doctrine. The precious Sans- 
vcrit is generally known in his land. The walls and palaces of his impo- 
sing cities are high and lofty, as the mountain Gandha Madana. Religious 
vedifices are seen everywhere; the roads are level and good, the people are 
mumerous and delight in the security they enjoy; they dress in all kinds 
vof clothes, just as the inmates of Heaven. : 

vIt certainly is the first of all countries. 

”The sacred emperor thinks in compassion on all living creatures, his 
mpeople are happy, his loving mind is deep and broad. His laws and in- 
stitutions are pure, the true doctrine is brought down to the people and 
vthe three valuables (San pau, Triratna: Buddha, Dharma, Sangha or: Bud- 


dha, the Law and the Priesthood) are carcfully promoted. His name and 


mfame extend everywhere and fill the whole universe; the people joyously 
vlook up to him as to the rising moon, he may be compared to the ruler 
vof the heaven of Brahma, men and gods all alike rely on him. 

vReverently 1 do homage to the blessed Emperor, just as if I was 
mstanding before his face. 

v1 have ventured to accept this kmgdom as an inheritance from my 
mfather and now offer my most siicere wishes. 

vl send an envoy to inquire after your welfare; it was my intention 
nto come myself, but I was afraid that the storms and waves of the large 
vocean would make this too difficult; now I offer some trifling presents and 
vhope that Your Majesty will deign to accept them.” 


This country, which we do not find described anywhere else, at least not un- 
der the same name, has greatly puzzled the Chinese geographers. Some have placed 
it m Ceylon and the name would certainly point to this island, but then we have, 
in the same volume from which the above extract is taken, a description of Ceylon 
under its ordinary name of the Country of the Lions (') (Singhala), with a quite dif- 
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ferent account of its situation, in which its vicinity to the continent of India is men- 
tioned also. 

Other Chinese geographers, amongst whom those are who have best studied 
their subject, agree in placing this country on the north coast of Java, but in the 
western part of the island, and we have many reasons to accept this view: the de- 
scription suits Java very well, there is no other account of it in the history of this 
dynasty, though Sumatra has found a place there, and in the course of these pages 
we shall see that the country Lang-ga-su is sometimes used to determine the position 
of other islands and that, in these cases, it is taken for Java also. Langka, Lang- 
kapura and Ngalengka, though names of Ceylon, have been transplanted to Java in 
the mythology of the country, might it not be possible that the Hindoo colonists had 
given this famous name to one of their first settlements? 

No conclusion must be drawn from the fervent Buddhist spirit in which the 
letter is written.- It cannot reasonably be doubted that such a letter was presented 
to the Emperor by a man being or professing to be an envoy from the country in 
question, but we cannot vouchsafe the accuracy with which his credentials were trans- 
lated and it is quite possible that the envoy himself, or the people who prepared the 
Chinese version, put m a good deal of their own, in order to propitiate the Chinese 
court, where Buddhism was in high favour at the time. We shall soon see more of 
such letters aud the above remarks may apply to all of them. 


Qld history of the T’ang dynasty (618—906). Book 197, 


Ka-ling (‘) is situated on an island in the southern ocean, it lies on 
the eastern side of Sumatra (2), on the western side of Bali (*), towards the 
north it has Cambodja and on its south the sca. 

The walls of the city are made of palisadoes; there is also a large 
building of two stories, covered with the bark of the gomuti palm (*), in 
this the king lives and he sits on a couch of ivory. 

When they eat, they use no spoons or chopsticks, but put the food 
into their mouth with their fingers. 

They have letters and know a little of astronomy. 


() gay BE. 
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(*) Mi ees XE, Dva-pa-tan; this country will be treated separately, when it will be shown 
why it has been identified with Bali. 

(*) Be KE Coir, the fibres found on the borassus gomuti, is still now much used for 
thatching purposes. 


Wine is made out of the flowers of the cocoanuttree; the flowers of 
this tree are more than three feet long and as large as a man’s arm, these 
are cut and the juice is collected and made nto wine, which is sweet and 
intoxicating. 

Of this T’ang dynasty we possess two histories; the first, quoted just now , 
was considered defective and so an other compilation was made from more abundant 
materials and called the New Instory of the T’ang dynasty. Its account of Java 
gives more details than the Old history and it will be observed that the name Djava 
had already begun to supplant that. of Kaling. 


New history of the T’ang dynasty (618—906). 
Book 222. part 2. 


Ka-ling is also called Djava ('), it is situated in the southern ocean, 
at the east of Sumatra and at the west of Bali. At its south it has the sca 
and towards the north lics Cambodja. 

The people make fortifications of wood and even the largest houses 
are covered with palmlcaves. They have couches of ivory and mats of the 
outer skin of bamboo. 

The land produces tortoise-shell, gold and silver, rhinoccros-horns and 
ivory. ‘Che country is very rich; there is a cavern from which salt water 
bubbles up spontaneously. They make wine of the hanging flowers of the 
cocoapalm, when they drink of it, they become rapidly drunk. They have 
letters and are acquainted with astronomy. In eating they do not use spoons 
or chopsticks. 

In this country there are poisonous girls; when one has intercourse 
with them, he gets painful ulcers and dics, but his body does not decay. 

The king lives in the town of Djava (Djapa) (°), but his ancestor Ki-yen 
(*) had lived more to the cast at the town Pa-lu-ka-si ("). On different sides 
there are twenty eight sinall countries, all acknowledging the supremacy of 
Djava. There are thirty two high ministers and the Da-tso-kan-hiung (*) is 
the first of them. 


C) me WEE or Ba WE, hoth representing the sound Djava, Djapa or Djapo. 
C) Fal 3. 
C) a He. 
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On the mountains is the district Lang-pi-ya (), where the king fre- 
quently goes to look at the sea. 

When at the summer-solstice a gnomon is erected of eight fect high, 
the shadow (at noon) falls on the south side and is two feet four mches 
(2*/,,) long. 

During the period Chin-kwan (627—649) this country sent envoys to 
bring tribute, together with those of Dva-ha-la and Dva-pa-tan (Bali) (°). 
The Emperor favoured them with a reply under the great seal and as Dva- 
ha-la asked for good horses, these were given to them. 

In 674 the people of this country took as their ruler a woman of 
the name Sima (*). Her rule was most excellent, even things dropped on 
the road were not taken up. The prince of the Arabs (‘), hearing of this, 
sent a bag with gold to be laid down within her frontiers: the people who 
passed that road avoided, it in walking and it remained there for three years. 
Once the heir apparent stepped over that gold and Si-ma became so incensed 
that she wanted to kill him. Her ministers interceded and then Si-ma said: 
vYour fault lies in your fect, therefore it will be sufficient to cut them off.”’ 
The ministers interceded again and she had his toes cut off, in order to give 
an example to the whole nation. When the prince of Tazi heard this, be 
became afraid and dared not attack her. 

Between the years 766—779 three envoys of Ka-ling arrived in China. 

In the year 813 they presented four slaves (°), parrots of different 
colours, pinka-birds (°) and other things. The Emperor honoured the envoy 
with the title of Left Defensor of the Office of the Four Inner Gates; the | 
envoy wanted to waive this title m favour of his younger brother, for which 
the Emperor praised him and bestowed a title on both. 


() BB A BF OM. 
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(") The Chinese text has I E ’ Tazi, the ordinary name for Arabs in the Chinese 
annals. It would seem however that Arab scttlements existed on the western coast of Sumatra ata 
very carly date and in consequence of this some Chinese writers confound this country with Arabia. 
A. later author gives the history of Mohamad as having occurred in western Sumatra. The king of 
the Arabs, mentioned here, may have been their chief in that island only. 


(*) The text has tet A, LY ; Sangchi slaves, a name which occurs often and seems 
to denote negroes. I do not know what may be the origin of this name. 
(*) wel Aint SS about these birds many an hypothesis is possible, but not one seems 


satisfactory. 
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Between 827 and 835 they came again to court, bringing tribute. 
Between 860 and 873 they sent an envoy to present female musicians. 


With respect to the name of Kaling, found in the two preceding extracts, we 
have to observe that the [lindoo settlers in Java gave the name of Kling or Kalinga 
to the part of India from which they had come. Accordingly they called themselves men 
of Kling and the Chinese again bestowed this appellation on their adopted country. 
This circumstance may be another proof for what we advanced on Chinese intercourse 
with the archipelago on page 2: the Chinese made the acquaintance of the Java-Hindoo’s 
in China and called their country by the name of Kling, but when they began to 
visit this country themselves to any extent, which we think was not the case untill 
after the first decades of this T’ang dynasty, they learned its correct’ name and called 
it Java. 

In Hageman’s History of Java we read that the first Hindoo settlement was 
Mendang, in the district called Rembang now, and that, 500 years after Chnist , the seat 
of government was removed to the mountains Diang. Tus agrees perfectly with our 
text: the mountain-district where the king often goes tu, may be the Diang; the 
Chinese writer calls it Lang-pi-ya and this first syllable, Lang, might be taken by a 
Chinese as a sufficient. equivalent for Diang. The town of Djava would then be 
Japara, of which we know that it has been an important port in times of old, It is 
uot probable however, if the name was Japara at that time, that the Chinese would 
have left out the last syllable in their transcription and therefore we think it advisa- 
ble not to insist upon the above identification. 

Lastly we see that Java had the reputation of being a powerful country, 
highly organized and with a certain amount of civilization. 


History of the Sung dynasty (960--1279). Book 489. 


Djava (') is situated in the southern occan. Going from the capital 
to the cast, one comes to the sea in a month, and from here it takes a 
ship half a month to go to Pulo Condore. On the west the sea is at a 
distance of forty five days. On the south it is three days to the sea and 
from there five days sailing to the Tazi (7). On the north the distance 
from the capital to the sca is five days and embarking there, it takes fifteen 
days to go to Borneo, fifteen days more bring one to the East-coast of 
Sumatra, seven days more to Kora (3) and lastly seven days again to 


() Bal Be. 
(*) Kk E ‘ Arabs on the west-coast of Sumatra v. pag. 14. 
(*) F Se the north-western part of the Malay peninsula. 
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Ch’ai-lih Ting (‘), which is on the way to the land of the Giau-chi (North- 
ernm-Annam) and to Canton. 

The country is flat and fit for agriculture, its products are rice, hemp 
and peas, there being no wheat. The tenth part of their produce is paid 
as taxes. 

Salt is obtained by boilmg seawater and there is an abundance of 
fish, turtles, poultry, ducks, goats and cattle, which they kill for the pur- 
pose of eating. 

Their fruit are papaya, cocoanuts, plantains, sugarcane and taro (Arum 
aquaticum). 

The country further produces gold, silver, rhinoceros-horns, ivory, 
lignum aloes, sandalwood, anise, pepper, pinang, sulphur and sapanwood. 
The people are also engaged in rearing silkworms and making silk; they weave 
a thin silk, a yellow silk and cloth made of cotton (°). 

They cut leaves of silver and use them as money. The functionaries 
superintending the trade take one ch’iex (1/,, tacl or Chinese ounce) of gold 
from a quantity of padi amounting to 2,2, piculs. 

Their houses are handsome and adorned with yellow and green tiles ; 
when Chinese merchants arrive there, they are received as guests ina public 
building and what they eat and drink is copious and clean. 

The country does not produce tea, but they make wine out of co- 
coanut and other palmtrees, which is very fragrant and good. 

They have no corporal punishments, all transgressions are punished 
with a fine in gold, varying according to the nature of the transgression ; 
only robbers and thieves are made to suffer death. 

The king has Ins hair in a knot upon the top of his head, he wears 
golden bells, a silk robe and shoes of leather. Te sits on a square couch 
and his functionaries, who see him daily, salute him three times on going 
away. When he goes out, he rides on an elephant. or sits in a carriage, from 
five to seven hundred soldiers follow him. When the people sce the king, 
they squat down until he has passed. Three sons of the king are viceroys 
and there are four functionaries, called Lo-ki-licn (*), who manage together 
the affairs of the state, just as the ministers in China; these have no fixed 





(*) Je Pe zs , probably an island about the entrance to the gulf of Siam. 


°) i A Ki-pci, sometimes written F AB ku-pei; before the introduction of cotton 
in China, they called it by this native name, comp. the Malay Aapas or hapeh. 


(°) ye ti SH , We have not been able to trace this mae to 14s original form. 
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pay, but, they gct from time to time products of the soil and other things 
of this kind. Next there are more than three hundred civil employés, who 
are considered equal to s/v-/sa7 (graduates of the lowest degree) in China, they 
keep the books in which the revenue is put down. ‘They have also about 
a thousand functionaries of lower rank, who attend to the walls and the moat 
of the town, the treasury, the. granaries and to the soldicrs. ‘The general 
of the army gets every half vear ten tacls (Chinese ounces) of gold (between 
six and seven hundred guilders); there are thirty thousand soldiers who, every 
half year, are paid according to thei rank. 

It is not the custom to use matchmakers in contracting a marriage; 
come gold is paid to the relations of the girl and then she is married. 

In the fifth month they go im boats for them amusement and in the tenth 
month they repair to the mountains to enjoy themselves there. ‘They have 
mountain-ponies, which carry them very well, and some go in mountain-chairs. 

. Their musical imstruments are a transversal flute, drums and wooden 
boards; they can also dance. 

The people wear their hair hanging loose, their dress is wrapped round 
their breast and goes down below the knees. 

When they are ill they take no medicine, but only pray to the gods 
and to Buddha. They have proper names, but no fanuly names. In their 
language pearls are called wutara ("), ory they call sara Oy; incense Awy- 
fun-lu-lin (°) and the rhimoceros /2-a7 ("). 

In the 12th month of the year 992, their king Maradja (*) sent an 
embassy consistng of a first, a second ‘and an assistant envoy, to go to 
court and bring tribute. The first envoy said: now that China has a rightful 
master again, our country comes to perform the duty of bringing tribute.” 
The presents sent by the king were ivory, pearls, silk embroidered with 
flowers and vold, silk of different colours, sandalwood, cotton goods in va- 
rious colours, tortoisc-shell, betel-travs, short swords with hilts of rhino- 
ceros-horn or gold, rattan inats plated with figures, white parrots and a small 
pavilion made of sandalwood, adorned with all kinds of precious materials. 


() 8 Bo we HE. 

() Be ME We have heen unable to trace this and two following names to their original form, 
C) EL We J aK. 
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After a vovage of sixty days thev arrived at the district Ting-hai (island 
of Chusan), where the superintendent of trade first sent a messenger to inform 
the Emperor. ‘The envovs were dressed in a similar way as those of Persia ('), 
who had brought tribute before. With the assistance of an interpreter the 
envov told that a Chinese from Kien-khi (2), who was owner of many vessels 
and a great incrchant, had come many times to his country and that he now 
availed himself of his guidance to come to court and bring tribute. Tle also told 
that his king was called Adji Ma-ra-va (°), the kings concubines were Lo-kien- 
sa-po-li (“) and that in his country they had regular otticials. In his language 
the superintendent of trading vessels was called Po-ho ( and the wife of 
the king was styled Po-ho-pi-ni (°). 

In their vessel there was a woman (or: were women), whom thy called 
Mei-chu; she wore her hair in a knot and had no hairpms or such ornaments. 
She had a garment of native cloth wrapped round her body and was very 
black ; nobody could understand her talk and in salutimg she prosterned herself 
just as the men. There was also a child, who wore a golden chain with a 
lock round his neck and had golden bracelets on his hands, which were 
fastened with a string of sik. He was called A-lu. 

~The envoy related that his country was in enmity with San-bo-tsai 
(East coast of Sumatra, Palembang) and that they were always fighting together. 
He also told the followmg story: in our country there are many monkeys 
on the mountains and thev are not afraid of men; when they are called with 
the sound s7au-seau, they come forward and if any frit are thrown to them, 
two large monkeys advance first; these are called by the natives the kings . 
or the chiefs of the monkevs and it is only when thev have finished eating, 
that the others take what remains.” 

When this envoy arrived at the capital, the emperor gave orders to 
some of his officers to treat him well; he remained some time and, when he 
left, he was presented with large quantities of gold and silk and also with 
good horses and military arms, according to what he had asked. 


cc) EO, 

Cy 3S FB AG RR BZ. Adit Maradja or Maharadja. 

) BE FR BE BE FA], This and the two following names remain unexplained. 
FY Fay. 
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The envoy related that they had as neighbour a country called Brahman (') 
(Bali), where they had the secret of looking into people’s minds; whenever 
anvbody wanted to do them mischief, they knew it beforehand. 

In the 6th month of the year 1109 they sent envoys to bring tribute ; 
the Emperor prescribed for them the same ceremonies as for those of the 
(nau-chi (Northern Annam). 

In the year 1129, the Emperor, bestowing favours on the southern 
countries, gave to the ruler of Djava the title of king of that country (°) 
and appointed 2400 houses, which were in reality 1000, for his sustenance 
(probably for the sustenance of envoys etc. sent by him). In 1132 this apa- 
nage was augmented with 500 houses, being im reality 200. 


The writer of the above account shows that he was acquainted with the shape 
of the island of Java and had a notion of the respective distances at which the neigh- 
bouring countries were situated. The grave mistakes he makes in his attempt to group 
them around Java, say nothing against the authenticity of his narrative: we tind the 
same inaccuracy with the Chinese of the present day: they ntake maps of China on 
which the different countries of Kurope are given as small islands to the south and 
east, and the Hai-kuo-t'u-cli, a work published im 1844, and containing correct 
maps from European sources, gives an historical map of south-eastern Asia, completely 
in the old style again, and on which Java for instance is divided into two separate 
islands. — The Tazi or Arabs are again placed at a distance of only five days from the 
shores of Java; they must be those who lived on the westcoast of Sumatra, not even 
very far north, and of whom we spoke on page 14. 

The products, mentioned as coming from this country, must not be taken 
too literally: the Chinese, as a rule, did not ascertain whether the articles which 
they found or which were brought to them, really were produced by the country 
itself. The special mentioning of silkworms being reared bv the Javanese, deserves 
our attention however. 

The story of the monkeys having a chief is true even in the present day; they 
are found on the shores of a small lake, called Blue Water, near Pasuruan. 

The people are in the habit of bringing them fruit and other food, thinking 
that a ready acceptance on their part is a good omen. The strongest monkey, who 
has established his reign bv brutal force, eats first, whilst the others sit around. 


(') pes ae FA, Pa-ra-man. 


(*) The title, given in the Chinese text, is very long and contains different honorary charges, 
which we have been unable to translate; it would have been necessary first to study the institutions 
of the Sung dynasty, which we did not think worth while for this purpose. 
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waiting till he has fimshed, when they throw themselves on what remains and _ fight 
for if amongst each other. 

The country called Brahman has been identified as Bali, because the former 
name is constantly given to it by the Chinese of later times, who saw Brahmanism 
there, when the Javanese had already accepted the Islam. It is very interesting to 
know that in 992, the-time of the envoy’s visit in China, Bali was already called , 
the country of the Brahmans by the Javanese themselves; it shows, what 1s indicated 
also by tradition and religious monuments, that Brahmanism in Java had been sup- 
planted to a great extent by Buddhism already, but from the old traditions there 
remained a kind of superstitious dread of those, who had been the spiritual guides 
of the country for so many centuries. . 

About the situation of the seat of government nothing else is said, than that 
it was about in the middle of the island, a little to the west. This agrees with 
tradition, according to which the capital at that time was situated in the present 
district. Banyumas. 

We now come to the Mongol dynasty, called Yiian in Chinese, which reigned 
over China from 1280—1367, and of which the first emperor, Kublai, sent an expe- 
dition against Java. In the history of this dynasty the particulars about this expedi- 
tion are not all given in the account of Java, but partly occur in the biographies of 
the three generals who led the Mongol troops. We will therefore successively translate 
these four pieces and then try to resume briefly what they teach us about this expe- 
dition and about the country which was the object of it. 


History of the Yiian dynasty (1280—1367), Book 210. 


Java (') 1s situated bevond the sca and further away than Champa; 
When one embarks at Ch’iian-chou (*) and goes southward, he first comes to 
Champa and afterwards to this country. 

The customs and products of this land are not much known, but as 
a rule the barbarian countrics over the sea produce many rare and valuable 
things, which fetch a Ingh price in China. The inhabitants are ugly and 
strange, their nature and speech are not understood by the Chinese. 


(*) yn PE , The characters Ba WE hitherto used for expressing the name of Java, 
having gradually changed their pronunciation, did not suit the purpose any more and were discarded 
from this time. Henceforth the Chinese write Jn PE , which must. be a transcription first used 
by Fukien traders from the neighbourhood of Amoy or Ch'iian-chou, where these characters are pro- 
nounced Djtau-ia. In Chinese hooks the first character is often erronously written Mi, which 
makes the name Kua-wa. 


©) i MH, a port on the coast of Fukien, formerly of much importance. 
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When the emperor Shih-tsu (Kublai) pacified the barbarians of the four 
quarters of the world and sent officers to the different countries over the 
sea, Java was the only place he had to send an army to. 

In the second month of the year 1292 (') the emperor issued an 
order to the governor of Fukien, direeting him to send Shih-pi, Tke Mese 
and Kau Hsing (7) in command of an army to subdue Java; to collect soldiers 
from Fukien, Kiangsi and Ilukuang to the number of 20000, to appoint a 
Commander of the Right Wing and one of the Left, as well as four Com- 
manders of Ten Thousand; to send out a thousand ships and to equip them 
with provisions for a year and with forty thousand bars of silver. The em- 
peror further gave ten tiger badges, forty golden badges and a hundred silver 
badges, together with a hundred pieces of silk, embroidered with gold, for 
the purpose of rewarding merit. 

When Ike Mese and his associates had then last ancience, the em- 
peror said to them: »When you arrive at Java you must clearly proclaim 


(") We shall presently see that the expedition started the sane year and reached Java in 
1293. Amiot says of this event that it took place towards 1287, evidently not having certain data, 
and Dr. Schlegel places it in 1309. My Chinese texts, as well as that translated by Dr. Schlegel, 


have the 29th year of the period Chih-yiian 32 FU ; and any chronological table will show that. 


this period begins in 1264. Lest those who do not know Chinese, should suspect Chinese chrono- 
logy of being unreliable, we feel obliged to say that the year given by Dr. Schlegel has its 
source in a mistake: it is true that Kublai did not actually accede to the Chinese throne before 
1280, but noininally he dates his reign twenty years back and the period Chih-yitan was insti- 
tuted by him; this has been overlooked by Dr. Schlegel, who has taken those 29 years as counting 
from the beginning of Kublai’s actual reign and so arrived at the year 1309. 


(*) Rp af , ft we, eR f& and | Si the two former are Mongols and the 


latter a Chinese. The name of the second, Ike Mese, has been taken trom the Mandehu transcription 
given in an appendix to the dynastic histories; Mr. Mayers (China Review. vol. IV. no. 3. p. 188) 
writes Thamish, which is probably more correct. It must also be observed that the characters, used 
for expressing these Mongolian names, have been often interchanged with others conveying the same 


sound, we find f. i. the name of the second general also written ft oe, eS Atk and Ar 


FI pK 5. , The’ latter form occurs in the notes published by Dr. Schlegel on our present 


subject; he did not however recognise it as a name, but tried to translate it, and so the passage 


or lif K Sen OR pach pK 73 a Hey. Fz 4iF yn pHE was rendered by him: 


“the great nobles of Ch’iian-chou blindly and disorderly went to attack Java with their troops”, where- 
as it should have been: ~”The Governor of Cl’tian-chou, Ike Mese and his companions, led an army 
to subdue Java”. We are obliged to notice this mistake, because it has led Dr. Schlegel to a con- 
clusion completely at variance with our account of this expedition, which he considers not to have 
emanated from the government, but to have been a filibustering attack of privateers or pirates. 


a) ae 


to the army and the peuple of that country, that the imperial Government 
has formerly had intercourse with Java by envoys from both sides and has 
been in good harmony with it, but that they have lately cut the face of the 
imperial envoy Méng Clvi (') and that vou have come to punish them for that.” 

In the ninth month some troops were collected at Ch’ing-yiian (old 
name of Ningpo); Shih-pi and [ke Mese went with the soldiers overland to 
Ch’itan-chou, whilst Kau Hsing brought the baggage with the ships. In the 
course of the [1th month the troops from the three provinces of Fukien, Kiangsi 
and Hukuang were all assembled at Chvtian-chou and in the next month the. 
expedition put to sea. In the first month of the vear 1293 thev arrived at 
the island Ko-lan (*) (Billiton) and there deliberated on their plan of campaign. 

In the second month Tke Mese and one of his subordinate commanders, 
taking with them their secretaries and accompanied by three officers of the 
Office of Pacification (*), who were charged to treat with Java and the other 
countries, and by a Commander of Ten ‘Thousand, who led 500 men and 
10 ships, went first m order to bring the commands of the Emperor to this 
country. The body of the army followed to Karimon (*) (Karimon Java) 
and from here to a place on Java called 'Tu-ping-tsuh (>) (fuban), where 
Shih-pi and Kau Hsing met Ike Mese again and determined, together with 
the other leaders, that half the army should be sent ashore and the other 
half proceed at the same time in the ships. Shih-pi went by sea to the mouth 
of the river Sugalu (°) (Sedayu) and from there to the small river Pa-tsieh (’) 
(Kali Mas). On the other hand Kau Hsing and Ike Mese led the rest of 
the troops, being cavalry and infantry, and marched from 'Tu-ping-tsuh over- 
land, one of the Commanders of Ten ‘Thousand leading the vanguard. Three 
superior ofticers were sent in fast boats from Sugalu, with the order to go 


(’) ah Bt , We may observe here, that in the Chinese text of this account a number of 
subordinate officers are mentioned, all with their full names; as these names are of no use for our 
purpose and may fatigue the reader, we will omit them as much as possible. 


(*) yi) ta uly ; alter having translated the different accounts of this expedition, we 
will try to etablish the identity of this and other geographical names, occurring in them. 
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first to the floating bridge of Modjopait (') and then to rejoin the army on 
its way to the small river Pa-tsieh. 

The officers of the Office of Pacification soon reported that the son- 
in-law of the prince of Java, called 'Tuhan Pidjava (*), wished to make his 
country submit, but as he could not leave his army, order was given to 
three officers to go and bring his prime minister Sih-la-nan-da-ch'a-ya (*) and 
fourteen others, who wanted to come and receive the army of the emperor. 

On the Ist day of the 3rd month, the troops were assembled at the 
small river Pa-tsieh. | : 

This river has at its upper course the palace of the king of Tumapan 
(Tumapel) (*) and discharges itself into the sea called Pou-pén (the sea south 
of Madura) (°); it is the entrance to Java and a place for which they were 
determined to fight. Accordingly the first minister of the Javanese, Hi-ning- 
kuan (°), remained in a boat to see how the chances of the fight went; he 
was summoned repeatedly, but would net surrender. 

The commanders of the imperial army made a camp in the form of 
a crescent on the bank of the river and left the ferry in charge of a Com- 
mander of Ten Thousand; the fleet im the river and the cavalry and infantry 
on shore then advanced together and Hi-ning-kuan, seeing this, left his boat 
and fled overnight, whereupon more than a hundred large ships, with devil” 
heads on the stem, were captured. : 

Order was now given to a strong force to guard the mouth of the 
river Pa-tsieh and the body of the army then advanced. 

Messengers came from ‘Tuhan Pidjaya, telling that the king of Kalang (’) 
had pursued him as far as Modjopait and asking for troops to protect him. Ike 
Mese and one of his leutenants hastened to him, in order to encourage him 
and another officer followed with a body of troops to Chang-ku (§), for the 
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purpose of assisting them. Kau Using advanced to Modjopait, but heard that 


it was not known whether the soldiers of Kalang were far or near, so he 
went back ta the river Pa-tsich; at last he got. information from Ike Mese 
that the enemy would arrive that night, and was ordered to go again to 
Modyjopant. 

On the 7th day the soldiers of Kalang arrived from three sides to 
attack ‘Tuhan Pidjaja, and on the sth day, carly in the morning, [ke Mese 
led part of the troops to engage the enemy in the south-west, but he did 
not mect them; Kau Using fought with the enemy on the south-east and 
killed several hundreds of them, whilst the remainder fled to the mountains. 
Towards the middle of the day the enemy arrived also from the south-west, 
Kau Hsing met them again and towards evening they were defeated. 

On the [5th the army was divided into three bodies, in order to at- 
tack Kalang; it was agreed that on the 19th they should mect at Taha (‘) 
(Daha) and commence the battle on hearing the sound of the pa). A part 
of the troops ascended the river, Ike Mese proceeded by the eastern road 
and Kau Hsing took the western, whilst ‘Tuhan Pidjava with his army brought 
up the rear, On the 19th they arrived at Taha, where the prince of Ka- 
lang defended himself with more than a hundred thousand soldiers. ‘The 
battle lasted from 6 A. M. till 2 P. M. and three times the attack was re- 
newed, when the cnemy was defeated and fled, several thousand thronged 
into the river and perished there, whilst more than 5000 were slain. The 
king retired into the inner city, which was immediately surrounded by our 
army and the king stummoned to surrender; im the evening the king, whose 
naine was I[fadji Katang (°), came out of the fortress and offered his sub- 
mission, on this the orders of the empcror were delivered to him and he was 
told to go back. | 

On the 2nd day of the th month Tuhan Pidjaya was sent back to 
his dominions in order to make preparations for sending tribute, two officers 


() & BA, 


- 
(*) 1B , This character bas been used by the Chinese first to denote catapults and afterwards 


guns. loam not prepared to take it in the second sense, as Tam not aware that the Mongols or 
Chinese had firearms at the time. Whatever it may have been, it must have given a sound sulli- 
ciently strong to be audible to three bodies of troops. It probably was some kind of rocket. 


OB AB Se. 


and 200 soldiers went with him as an escort. On the 19th Tuhan Pindjaya 
secretly left our soldiers and attacked them, by which the whole party came 
to gricf. 

On the 24th the army went back, takmg with it the children and 
officers of Hadji Katang, altogether more than a hundred persons; they 
brought also a map of the country, a register of the population and a let- 
ter in golden characters presented by the king. 

For further particulars sce the account of Shih-pi. 


Account of Shih-pi. History of the Yiian dynasty. Book 162. 


Shih-pi, whose literary name was Chiin-tso, and who was also called 
Tarhun ('), was a man from Po-yeh, district Li-chou, department Pau-ting, 
province Chih-l. 


(The historian first describes Ins military career and, arriving at that part of 


it which may interest us, goes on as follows) : 


When the emperor Shih-tsu (Kublai) wanted to subdue Java, he said to 
Shih-pi: Among my officers there are few who have my full confidence, 
therefore I want to entrust this affair of Java to you.” The other replied: 
“If the Emperor deigns to command his servant, how could he venture to 
be afraid for his person.” 

In the year 1292 he was made commander of the expedition to Java, 
whilst Ike Mese and Kau Hsing were appointed to assist him. ‘The Emperor 
gave him a hundred and fifty stamped badges and two hundred pieces of 
silk, m order to reward those who made themselves meritorious. In the 12th 
month he joined the other troops with 5000 men and departed from Ch iian- 
chou; the wind was strong and the sea very rough, so that the ships rolled 
heavily and the soldiers could not eat for many days. ‘They passed the Seca of 
the Seven Islands (*) (the Paraccls Islands) and the Long Reef (*) (Macclesfield 
Bank), they passed the ‘land of the Giau-chi and Champa, and in the first 
month of the next year they came to the Eastern Tung Islands (*) (Natuna?), 
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the Western Tung Islands (') (Anamba?), entered the Indian Sea (?) (?) and 
consecutively arrived at the Olive islands (*) (?), Karimata (*) and Kau-lan (°) 
(Billiton), where they stopped and cut timber to make small boats for en- 
tering the rivers. | 

At that time Java carried on an old feud with the neighbouring country 
Kalang, and the king of Java, Hadji Ka-ta-na-ka-la (°), had already been killed 
by the prince of Kalang, called Hadji Katang. The son-in-law of the former, 
Tuhan Pidjaya, had attacked Hadji Katang, but could not overcome |nim; 
he had therefore retired to Modjopait and when he heard that Shih-pi with 
his army had arrived, he sent envoys with an account of his rivers and sea- 
ports and a map of the country Kalang, offering his submission and asking 
for assistance. _ 

Shih-pi then advanced with all his forces, attacked the army of Kalang 
and routed it completely, on which Hadji Katang fled back to his dominions. 

Kau Hsing now said: Though Java has submitted, still if it repents 
its decision and unites with Kalang, our army might be in a very difficult 
position and we do not know what might happen.” Shih-pi therefore divided 
his army into three parts, himself, Kau Hsing and Ike Mese each leading 
a division, and marched to attack Kalang. When they arrived at the fortified 
town Daha, more than a hundred thousand soldiers of Kalang came forward 
to withstand them. They fought from morning till noon, when the army of 
Kalang was routed and retired into the town to save itself. The Chimese 
army surrounded the town and soon Hadji Katang came forward to offer his 
submission; his wife, his children and officers were taken by the victors, 
who then went back. 

Tuhan Pidjaya asked permission to return to lis country, in order to 
prepare a new letter of submission to the Emperor and to take the precious 
articles in his possession for sending them to court; Shih-pi and Ike Mese con- 
sented to this and sent two officers with 200 men to go with him. Tuhan 
Pidjaya killed the two officers on the way and revolted again, after which 
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he availed himself of the circumstance that the army was returning, to attack | 
it from both sides. Shih-pi was behind and was cut off trom the rest of the 
army, he was obliged to fight his way for 300 & before he arrived at the 
ships; at last he embarked again and reached Chiiian-chou after a voyage of 
68 days. 

Of his soldiers more than 3000 men had died. The emperor's officers 
made a list of the valuables, incenses, perfumeries, textures etc. which he 
brought and found them worth more than 500.000 taels of silver. He also 
brought to the Emperor a letter in golden characters from the country Muh 
(or Buli) ('), with golden and silver articles, rhinoceros-horns , ivory and other 
things. For more particulars see the articles on Kau Hsing and on Java. 

On account of his having lost so many men, the Emperor ordered Shih-pt 
to receive seventeen lashes and confiscated a third of his property. In the year 
1295 he was raised again to office and a memorial was presented to the 
Emperor, pointing out that Shih-pi and his associates had gone over the sea 
to a distance of 25.000 h, had led the army to countnes which had never 
been reached in the last reigns, had captivated a king and awed into sub- 
mission the neighbouring smaller countries, and that, for these reasons , mercy 
should be shown to him. 

The Emperor then restored his goods which had been confiscated and 
raised him gradually to the highest ranks, until he died at the age of 86 
years. 


Account of Kau Hsing. History of the Ytian dynasty. Book 162. 


Kau Hsing, styled Kung-ch’i, was a man from T’s’ai-chou (’). 


(The author gives a pretty long description of his chiefly military career and says 
at. last): 


When Java had marked the face of the imperial envoy Méng Ch‘, the 
Emperor appomted Kau Hsing, together with Shih-pi and Ike Mese, to take 
the command of an army and go to subdue this country. He also got a girdle 


() YS BA oor AK AA, probably the island of Bali. 
() aI 5a, + yy tz, BS MH A . Ts’ai-chou is an old name for the pre- 
sent district Si Be ; department th apt, in the province of Honan. 


adorned with precious stones, embroidered garments, a helmet, a bow and 
arrows, and a thousand mow of good land near a large town. 

In the beginning of the year 1293 they reached Java; Ike Mese took 
command of the flect and Kau Hsing led the infantry, at the small river 
Pa-tsich they rejoined again. As the son-in-law of the late king of Java, 
Tuhan Pidjaya, had offered his submission, they marched .to attack the 
country Kalang and subdued its king Hadji Katang. For further particulars 
see the article on Shih-pi. 

They also awed into submission different smaller states and as Hadji Ka- 
tang’s son, Sih-lah-pat-ti Sih-lah-tan-puh-hah ('), had fled to the mountains, 
Kau Hsing went into the interior with a thousand men and brought him 
back a prisoner. 

When he returned at the fortified town ‘Taha (Daha), Shih-pi and Ike 
Mese had already allowed 'Tuhan Pidjaya to go back to his country, with an 
escort from the imperial army, in order to make preparations for sending 
tribute. Kau Hsing disapproved of this very much and indecd Tuhan Pi- 
djaya killed the men gent with him and revolted again; he collected a large 
quantity of soldiers to attack the imperial army, but Kau Hsing and the others 
fought bravely with him and threw him back. After this they killed Hadi 
Katang and his son and retuned to China. 

By an imperial decree Shih-pi and Ike Mese, vie had allowed the 
prince of Java to go away, were pumshed, but as Kau Hsing had taken 
no part in this decision and morcover greatly distinguished himself, the 
emperor rewarded him with 50 tacls of gold. 


Account of Ike Mese. History of the Yiian dynasty. Book 181. 


Ike Mese (*) was a man from the land of the Uigurs. 

In the vear 1265 he entered the office of the night guard. 

In the year 1272 he was sent by the Emperor across the sca as an 
envoy to the kingdom Pa-lo-p’ei (*); he came back in 1274, bringing with him 


WAN A OR) APO 
Ft we B RR J TE OP OE HK, HO Be OA th. This 


account is translated in extenso, because it it shows in what way and for what purposes intercourse 


with forcign countries was carried on at the time. 
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people of this country, who carried precious articles and a letter of tribute. 
‘The emperor praised him and gave him a golden tiger badge. 

In the year 1275 he went again to the same country and brought 
back a functionary, who offered a famous medicine to the emperor; on this 
oceasion he got again most valuable presents. | . 

In 1277 he became a vice-president of the board of war. 

In 1281 he was made Resident of King-hu and Champa (‘. 

In 1284 he was recalled and sent again accross the sea as an envoy 
to Ceylon (7), in order to inspect the almsbowl (patra) and other relies of 
Buddha; the emperor gave him a precious girdle, dresses and horse-trappings. 

In 1285 he came back from this voyage and was appointed Resident 
at the court of the kmg of Chin-nan (3). Again a precious girdle was be- 
stowed on him. Whilst in this position he made war against Champa, to- 
gether with two other generals; they were defeated and one of the generals 
killed. Ike Mese then told the king of Chin-nan to collect soldiers at the 
monastery of the Highwaved Lake, in order to be able to move agam. His 
orders were obeved by the king and so he succeeded im saving his army and 
came back. | | 

In 1287 he was sent to the kingdom of Mapar (*), to get the alms- 
bowl and other relics of Buddha. On his voyage he had adverse winds and 
it took him a year to arrive there. He succeeded in obtaining clever phy- 
sicians and excellent medicines and came back with pcople of the country 


bringing tribute. From his own money he had bought boards of red san- - 


dalwood, in order to make a pavilion for the emperor; these he presented also. 

Once, as he waited on the Emperor in his bathroom, the Emperor 
asked him how many times he had crossed the ocean. He answered: four 
times. The emperor took pity on all his hardships and gave him again a 
girdle ornamented with jade and the title of Minister of Accumulated Virtue. 

Next he was appointed governor residing at Ch’iian-chou and in 1292 
he was called to court, on which occasion he presented to the emperor all 
precious articles in his possession. At that time an expedition against Java 


(*) +h val and 4 ih , The first was probably a place situated in the neighbourhood 


of Champa. 


(*) { 0 Ha . Singhala. 
() Rael FA, at that time a small, semi-independent state in the present province 


Yiin-nan. 
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was contemplated and an army for the purpose formed in Fukien. Ike Mese, 
together with Shih-pi and Kau Hsing, got the command of it; the formation 
of the army was entrusted to Shih-pi, whilst Ike Mese had to provide for 
the transport over sea. 

The Emperor gave them the following instructions: »When vou have 
arrived in Java, you must send a messenger to mform me of it. If you 
occupy that country, the other smaller states will submit from themselves, 
vou have only to send envoys to receive their allegiance. When those coun- 
tries are brought to obevance, it will be all your work.” 

When the army arrived at Champa ('), they first sent envoys to call 
into submission Lambn, Sumatra, Pu-lu-pu-tu, Pa-la-la (*) and other smaller 
countries and in the beginning of 1293 they beat the country of Kalang and 
subdued its king Hadji Katang. Another envoy was sent to the different 
Malay (°) states, who all sent their sons or vounger brothers as a token of 
their allegiance. | 

The son-in-law of the prince of Java, Tuhan Pidjaya, submitted at 
first, but when he returned to his country he revolted agam, for which see 
the account of Shih-pi. 

The generals thought of carrying on the war, but Ike Mese wished 
to do as the emperor had ordered them and first send a messenger to court. 
The two others could not agree to this, therefore the troops were withdrawn 
and they returned with their prisoners and with the envoys of the different 
smaller states which had submitted. 

The Emperor reprimanded Ike Mese as well as Shih-pi, because they 
had allowed Tuhan Pidjaya to escape, and confiscated one third of his prop- . 
erty, but this was soon restored again. 

Not long afterwards he retired from office on account of his age and 
the Emperor, as a reward for his distant and difficult missions, gave him 
the title of Prince of Wu. He did not enjoy it long, but died soon afterwards. 


a 


(") According to the other accounts, the army did not go to Champa, but only passed it; 
the meaning of this passage will be that, when the expedition was off Champa, a ship was detached 
from the fleet with the envoy for Sumatra, whose way lay along the coast, whilst the body of the 
army went on straight to Java. 


(*) 22] AK Hi, Lan-bu-ri. pe 7, eA i, Suh-mu-tu-ra, the northern coast of 


Sumatra. ys FS Rr aT I do not know what country this is, the name resembles that of 
Borobudur, a famous Buddhist monument in the middle of Java, of which magnificent ruins remain, 


but it is highly improbable that this should have heen meant. IN Hall sf , Palala or Parara (?). 


(*) 7, Ae FH, Mu-lai-yu. 
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Before pointing out what information may be derived from the four preceding 
accounts, we think it advisable to state in a few words, what we know about that 
epoch from other sources. 

In Raffles, History of Java, Vol IT. p. 110 ss. we tind the following account, 
drawn from a Balinese manuscript, which had been obtained a short time before Raf- 
fles wrote. 5 

“Sri Laksi Kirana, king of Tumapel, left two sons, the elder named Sang Sri 
Siwabuda and the vounger Raden Wijaya. Sri Siwabuda was killed by Sri Java Katong, 
king of Kediri, who conquered the country and compelled Wijaya to fly. The latter 
afterwards collected a number of adherents around him, founded the new town of Ma- 
japahit and soon was so strong that he thought of attacking Kediri. Some time be- 
fore this the king of Tatar had been at Kediri and Jaya Katong had promised him 
his daughter in marriage: as he delayed fulfillmg this promise, the king of Tatar 
became angry and hearing that Wijava was going to attack Kediri, he proposed to 
jon him. Wijaya accepted the proposal, the king of Tatar came with Ins army and 
Jaya Katong was killed by him in battle with Ins own hand. After this the Tatar 
king went back to his country and Wijaya reigned at Majapahit, extending his sway 
over the whole island.” : 

The same tradition and probably from the same source, is mentioned by Frie- 
derich ('). | 

The traditions current. in Java are rather at variance with these details. Tumapel 
is not mentioned and the ruling country im the eastern part of the island is called 
Djengolo. The names of the different persons disagree also, and the only point. of 
similarity is that Djengolo is said to have been destroyed by the chief of the Ka- 
langs, who is called Boko however (’). 

{In utihsing these varions accounts, it must. be remembered that the Chinese version 
is a sober narrative of facts, disfigured, it is true, by many errors and inaccuracies , 
but free from all fiction. The Balinese account has been handed down through many 
generations, gradually losing in accuracy and becoming mixed with much of the fan- 
tastic and marvelous, whilst Javanese tradition has been violently interrupted by the 
introduction of the Islam and, having been raked up from its embers at a later 
period, hardly seems to deserve any credit at all. 

Returning now to our translations, we find that the Mongol prince Kublai, 
having rendered himself master of China, at once adopted the Chinese tradition of 
universal domiion and accordingly sent envoys all over the world, as far as he was 
aware of its existence, informing the various princes that a new family had ascended 
the throne of the world and asking them to renew their allegiance. 


(") Voorloopig verslag van het eiland Bali door R. Friederich, p. 21. In de Verhandelingen 
van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. Deel XXII. 
(*) Hageman. Geschiedenis enz. van Java. Deel I. p. 1+. 
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The prince of Tumapel in the eastern part of the island Java, whose country was 
called Java par excellence by the Chinese, because it was im this part of the island 
they chiefly traded ('), seems not to have recognised these claims; he cut or tattooed 
the face of the imperial envoy and sent him away in this ignominious state. It is 
not stated in what year this happened, but we have seen already that Kublar, though 
dating his reign back to 1260, did not become undisputed master of China before 
1280, and as moreover he was not a man to brook an sult long, we may assume 
that this envoy’s visit to Java occurred not many years before 1292, when this expe- 
dition was sent to revenge the outrage. 

The fleet sailed from ClVtian-chon in Fukien and did not follow the accus- 
tomed course along the coasts of Malacca and Sumatra, but kept further off, boldly 
taking the shortest road to its destination. For this reason the islands they passed on 
the middle of their course, are not mentioned anywhere else, and we have not becw able 
to identify these with absolute certainty, but the fact of their coming near Karimata 
shows sufficiently what must have been their course. They next came to an island 
which they call Koé-lan or Kau-lan, where they went ashore to repair their vessels 
and also made some smaller craft for entering the rivers; we cannot again identify 
this name, but as it was situated between Karimata and Karimon-Java, we may safely 
say that it was Buliton. 

During this delay the political agents, who accompanied the army, went first to 
Java, to see what could be done by negociations, and the army soon followed , going 
first to the island Karimon-Java and next to a place on Java’s coast, which is called 
Tu-ping-tsuh. 

The latter name looks thoroughly un-Javanese and as it occurs only once in the 
narrative, it may be that the Chinese characters, used for its transcription, have: 
become corrupted. Later Chinese geographers and Chinese tradition in Java all agree 
in identifying it with Tuban, in Rembang, on the north-coast of Java. 

At this place Tubau half the army was sent ashore, with orders to march to the 
mouth of the river Pa-tsieh, whilst the other half proceeded in the fleet towards the 
same destination, passing on its way the river Segalu (Sugalu), which must be the 
same as is called Sedayu now. Pa-tsieh is the mver of Surabaya, at present called 
Brantas or Kali-Mas, which is proved beyond any doubt by Changku or Changko (af- 
terwards an important place for Chinese trade, will betreated separately, gq. v.) bemg 
situated on it, whilst it led also to the neighbourhood of Modjopait and to Daha in 


(7) The name of Tumapel however is mentioned by the Chinese also. On p. 23 it is said 
that the palace of the king of Tumapel (Tumapan) was situated on the upper course of the Surabaya 
river. We should say this was not quite correct, as the Mongol army ascended this river as far as. 
Daha in Kediri, but does not seem to have found it on their way. Instead of 02 we have probably 
to read wear, and this royal residence may have been situated on the site of the present village of 
Tumapel, on the upper course of Tangi river. 
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Kediri. The Chinese text gives this river as Pa-tsieh-kan ('),1i.e. the small river Pa- 
tsieh, and this name we find back in the village Patjekan of the present day, situated 
on its right bank, about nine miles from the sca. It is probable that formerly this 
village gave its name to the Surabaya branch of the Brantas. 

The two divisions of the Mongol-Chinese army rejoined at the mouth of this 
river on the 1% day of the 3™ month (between half April and half May), but in the 
meantime information had been obtained that the King of Tumapel or Java, whom 
to punish the expedition had come, had been killed by his neighbour Adji Katang 
(or Katong) (7), king of the Kalang (or Kalong) people, who reigned at Daha in the 
present Kediri. The territory of Tumapel had been conquered by Adji Katang. only 
the son-in-law of the late king, Raden Widjaya (*), was still in arms against the 
invader and defended himself at. Modjopait (*), which place he had founded as a basis 
for his resistance. 

This Raden Widjaya oflered his submission to the Mongol generals and sent some 
trusty followers, who gave the necessary information about the roads, rivers and re- 
sources of the country. Adji Katang was master of the delta of Surabaya also, and 
the Mongols found there an army, which tricd to oppose them, and which were either 
troops of Kalang, or other Javanese who had submitted to tnem. The Mongol generals 
therefore gladly accepted the assistance of Raden Widjaya and soon fought their first 
battle at the mouth of the river Pa-tsich, where the Kalang troops were easily routed. 

These troops, which seem to have been under command, not of Adji Katang 
himself, but of one of his ministers, retired into the interior and scem to have joined 
the army of Adji Katang before Modjopait. Raden Widjaya at least sent. word that he 
was sorely pressed by his foe and asked for assistance. The Mongol army accordingly 
marched in that direction and a strong body of troops was sent ahead, to keep up 
the spirits of their ally. On the 8 day of the 3™ month a battle was fought under 
the walls of Modjopait, the Kalang army was defeated and thrown back into the 
mountains south of that place. 

Not satisfied with this success, the victors now marched on Daha, the capital 


OW i a. 

(*) The Chinese text has Adji (or Hadji) Katang (or Katong), whilst the Balinese account 
gives Sri Jaya Katong. Of course this Adji does not mean here a Mahomedan, who has made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, but it was a title very common amongst the Hindoo’s in Java. 

(*) The Chinese text has Tuhan Widjaya. This Tuhan is generally considered to be an Arab 
appellation, introduced together with the Islam and not used by the pagan princes in Java. If 
this view is correct, its use here is an™anachronism which may be explained however by the most 
probable assumption, that the expedition was accompanied by Arabs from Canton, who served as in- 
terpreters and bestowed this appellation on Raden Widjaya. It is also possible that Arab merchants 
were already established on the coast of the island and that, they too, designed him by this name. 

(*) Modjopait must therefore have been founded between the visit of the Mongol envoy 

Méng Ch’i, say 1280 (but probably later), and the arrival of the expedition in 1293. 
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of Adji Katang, which was attacked and captured on the 19* day of the same month; 
the king was made a prisoner and scems to have been ultimately killed. 

All resistance being now at an end, it became Raden Widjaya’s turn to pay 
for the services, which the Mongol army had rendered him; as, however, his opponent 
was dead and the force of is country broken, he did not require these services any 
more and sought to avoid Ins obligations.. He therefore pretexted that he had to go 
back to his capital in order to prepare adequate presents for the Emperor and was 
allowed to depart for this purpose, escorted by a few Chinese troops. On his way 
he threw of the mask, the Chinese escort was treacheroasly massacred and he at once 
began hostilities against his former allies. By this time the Mongol generals had 
found out how difficult if was to carry on war in these parts; they did not think 
it advisable to begin a new struggle and, taking with them the more important pris- 
oners from Daha and whatever treasure they could collect, they returned to their ships 
and left the island after a stay of about four months. 


History of the Ming dynasty (1868—1643). Book 324. 


Java (") is situated at the southwest of Champa. In the time of the 
emperor Kublai of the Yiian dynasty (1260—1249), Méng Ch’i was sent 
there as an envoy and had his face cut, on which Kublai sent a large army 
which subdued the country and then came back. 

In the year 1369 the Emperor T’ai-tsu sent an envoy to this country, 
to communicate his accession to the throne; at that time an envoy from this 
country, who had brought tribute to the house of Yiian, was in the province 
of Fukien on his voyage back, when the house of Yiian fell; he therefore 
returned to the capital of the new dynasty, where the Emperor appointed an 
envoy to escort him back to his native country and presented him with 
an almanac. 

In the year 1370 the Emperor issued an edict, informing the world 
that he had subjugated Sha-moh (*) (the country of the Yuan) and of the 
following contents: In all past times the ruler of the world had his atten- 
vtion fixed on all who live in it, he continually watched over them, the far 
vand the near were equal to his mind and it was his constant wish that 
vall mankind should enjoy tranquillity and happiness. Now for this purpose 
vit is necessary that China should be in a state of tranquillity first and then 
mthe countries outside can rely on it. Of late the prince of the house of Yiian 
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vwas wanton, libidinous, stupid and weak, his mind was not bent on the 
vpeople and the brave men in the empire took away pieces on the frontier. 
vl felt pity that the people was thus trodden upon, I raised an army of 
vpatriotic soldiers and made an end to that state of disorder, and the soldiers 
vand the people of the empire honored me with the throne; the name of 
vthe universal empire is the Great Ming and the name of my reign is Hung-wu. 
“Two years ago I have taken the capital of the Yiian, the whole country is 
nsettled now and Champa, Annam, Corea and other countries have already 
vbrought tribute. ‘This year I sent a general to subdue the north and only 
vthen I learnt that the prince of the house of Yiian had died; his 
vgrandson was brought a prisoner and I bestowed upon him the title of an 
vearl. Following the example of the emperors and kings of former dynasties 
vin organizing the world, it is my only wish that the people in and out of 
vChina should enjoy tranquillity, and as the different forcigners (fan, bar- 
vbaroi) live in far distant countries and do not yet know all these events, 
vl now send envoys to go and inform them of it.” 

In the 9th month of the same year (1370) the king Sri Pah-ta-la-po (‘) 
sent envoys with a letter written on a sheet of gold and products of the 
country as tribute. The envoys were treated according to the prescribed forms. 

In the year 1372, when the imperial envoy Ch’ang K’o-ching (2) 
came back to China, the king of this country sent an envoy with tribute 
along with him, bringing back three imperial decrees which they had received 
from the Yuan dynasty. 

In the year 1375 they sent tribute again. 

In the year 1377 the king Pa-ta-na-pa-na-bu (°) sent envoys . with 
tribute to the imperial court. 

In this country there is a western and an eastern king, the latter is 
called Bogindo Bong-kit (*) and the former Bu-la-po-bu (5); both of them 
sent envoys with tribute, but as their politencss was not sincere, the Emperor 
ordered them to be detained and it was only after some time that they were 
allowed to return. 


C) HAN SS RG. 
C) he oe i. 
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In the year 1379 the king Pa-ta-na-pa-na-bu sent envoys with tribute, 
which was repeated next year. Some time before imperial envoys had been 
sent to carry a seal to the king of eastern Sumatra (San-bo-tsai) (') and 
those of Java deluded and killed them; the Emperor was highly incensed 
and detained their envoys more than a month, with the intention to punish 
them, but ultimately they were sent back with a letter to their king, in- 
which he was reproved for what he had done. 

In the year 1381 they sent envoys, who brought as tribute 300 black 
slaves and products of the country. ‘The next year they brought again black 
slaves, men and women, to the number of a hundred, eight large pearls 
and 75000 catties of pepper. 

In the year 13893 they sent tribute and the next year again. 

When the emperor Ch’éng-tsu ascended the throne, he sent informa- 
tion of it to this country and the next year, 1403, he sent a vice-envoy and 
& messenger to present the king with silks and gauzes embroidered with gold. 
When the envoys had left, the western king, Tu-ma-pan (’), sent envoys to 
congratulate the Emperor, who again sent an ewnuch and others to bestow 
upon the king a silver seal inlaid with gold. The king sent envoys to pre- 
scnt his thanks for this seal and offered products of his country as tribute. 

The castern king, Put-ling-ta-hah (°), also sent envoys to court for 
the purpose of bringing tribute and asking for a seal, and the Emperor sent 
an officer to bring it to him. From this time the two kings brought  trib- 
ute both. 

In the year 1405 the eunuch Chéng Ho (*) was sent as a messenger 
to this country and im the next year the two kings made war upon each 
other; the castern king was defeated and his kingdom destroyed. At that 


yo = Ae AE , The reason why those of Java killed the imperial envoys, was that 
San-ho-tsai had been conquered by Java about 1377, whilst shortly before the son of the last king had 
sent envoys to China, asking the imperial investiture. A scal was brought by Chinese envoys 
when the Javanese were already im the country and these, thinking that the Chinese wanted to contest 
their newly acquired rights, killed the ambassadors. Compare account of San-bo-tsai. | 


(*) eK AB A Amiot and after him Schlegel (vide the latter’s translation, Appen- 


dix p. VIII and IX) say that Tumapan was the title of the western king or that of Padjadjaran. 
If their assertion, for which they give no authority, be correct, might it not be that the kings of 
western Java, who had come from the old country of Tumapel in the eastern part. of the island, had 


kept this name as one of their titles? 


(*) Ae 3s BA , also P’i-ling-da-ha. 
‘) Bh Al. 





time the imperial envoys were Just in the country of the eastern king, and 
when the soldiers of the western king entered the marketplace, 170 of their 
followers were killed by these; on this the western king became afraid and 
sent envoys to ask pardon. The Emperor gave them an edict reproving 
him severely and ordered him to pay sixty thousand thails of gold as a 
fine. In the year 1408 Chéng Ho was sent again to this country and the 
western king presented ten thousand thails of gold; the officers of the Board 
of Rites observed that the amount was not complete and wanted to imprison 
the envoys who brought it, but the Emperor said: »What I want from 
vthose people who live far away, is that they acknowledge their guilt, but 
v1 do not want to enrich myself with their gold’, and on this he remitted 
the whole fine. From this time they brought tribute continually, sometimes 
once in two years and sometimes more than once a ycar, and the eunuchs 
Wu Pin (') and Chéng Ho visited their country repeatedly. 

At that time Palembang (*) was under the domination of Java and 
the king of Malacca falsely pretended that he had an order from the Emper- 
or to claim this possession. When the Emperor heard this, he gave an edict 
saying: #”When lately the eunuch Wu Pin came back, he reported that 
vyou (king of Java) had treated the imperial envoys in the most respectful 
vway; now I have heard lately that the king of Malacca has claimed the 
vcountry Palembang from you and that you have been very much astonished, 
rfearing that this was my will; but I treat people in the most upright way 
vand if I had allowed him to do so, [ certainly would have sent an open 
vorder, therefore you have no reason to be afraid and if bad nien make use 
vof false pretences, you must not lightly believe them.” 

In the year 1415 the king adopted the name Yang Wi-si-sa (3) and 
sent envoys to thank the Emperor for his kindness and to bring as tribute 
products of the land. 

About that time some followers of the imperial envoys had been driven 
by astorm to the country Pantsur (*), and a Javanese, hearing this, paid a 
ransom for them and brought them to the place where the king lived. In 


Fe BH. 
(*) ge YEE Ku-kang, or the Old river, by which name the Chinese call it up to the pre- 
sent day. 


O by te ww . 
(‘) PE Be bi, probably Fansur or Fantsur mentioned by Marco Polo on the westcoast 


of Sumatra. 
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the year 1418 the king sent envoys with tribute to the court and sent these 
men back at the same time; the Emperor praised the king in an edict and 
sent also presents to the Javanese who had rescued them. 

In the year 1436 the imperial envoy Ma Yung-lang presented a me- 
morial to the Emperor, saying that the former Javanese cnvoy Pa-ti ('), on 
coming to court, had got a silver girdle, and as the present envoy, A-liet (°), 
was a man of the fourth rank, he requested a golden girdle for him; his 
request was granted. 

In the intercalary sixth month of the same year the envoys of Calicut, 
Northern Sumatra, Cochin, Arabia, Cail, Aden, Hormus, Dsahffar , Comari 
and Cambodyja (3) were sent back together with the envoys of Java and the 
Emperor gave a letter to the king of this country of the following contents: 
vYou, oh king! have never been remiss in performing the duty of sending 
vtribute in the time of my ancestors and now that I have come to the 
vthrone, you have again scnt envoys to court; I am fully convinced of your 
wsincerity. Now, in the reign of my predecessor (1426—1435), Calicut and 
vten other countries have come to bring tribute, and as your envoys are going 
vhome, I have ordered those other envoys to go with them. I expect you 
vwill treat them kindly and send them back to their respective countries, in 
vorder to carry out my benevolent intentions towards those who live far 
vaway. 

In the year 1440 envoys who were going home, were shipwrecked 
by a storm, fifty six men were drowned and eighty three saved; they came 
back to Canton and the Emperor gave orders to the authorities to provide 
for them, until there should be a ship in which they could go home. 

In the year 1443 the Governor of Canton presented a memorial, 
pointing out that the continyal tribute of Java caused great expenses and 
trouble, and that it was no good plan to injure China in order to benefit 
those distant people. ‘The Emperor adopted his views and when the en- 


C) WI. He. 

C) he Fl, 

(*) ns HH Ku-li, fick FA os iff} Su-men-ta-ra, Ary AY Ko-chi, K Wi 
Tien-fang, m Fe 5 Ka-i-lih, pay F}- A-tan, Ae A ae Hy Wu-lu-moh-su, WH 
7m oe Tsu-fa-r, #H FS, FA Kam-pa-li and in AR Chin-lah; most of these names are 


identified after Dr. E. Brettschneider: »On the knowledge possessed by the ancient Chinese of the 
Arabs and Arabian Colonies. London. Tribner. 1871”, and some after Mr. Phillips’s notice in Doo- 
little’s Handbook etc. vol II, p. 555. 
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voys of that country went back, he gave them a letter saying: The differ- 
vent countries over the sca_shall all bring tribute once in three years; you, 
voh king, must also have compassion with your people and observe this 
varrangement. 

In the year 1446 they brought again tribute, but afterwards it be- 
came gradually more rare. 

In the year 1452 the king Prabu (') sent envoys to court with tribute. 

In the year 1460 the king Tu-ma-pan (Tumapel?) (7) sent envoys to 
carry tribute. When these envoys went back and had arrived at An-ch’ing 
(*) they got drunk and had a fight with foreign priests who came to bring 
tribute and of whom six were killed. The Board of Rites asked that the 
Chinese functionaries who escorted the envoys should be punished, but that 
the latter should be sent to their king, with the order to punish them him- 
self. This was approved by the Emperor. 

In the year 1465 tribute was brought from Java. 

In the year 1499 envoys with tribute were shipwrecked in a storm 
and only the ship of their interpreter arrived at Canton. ‘The Board 
of Rites requested that the authorities there should be ordered to ep- 
tertain them and send them back to their country with presents, the arti- 
cles of their tribute being forwarded to the capital. The Emperor granted the 
request and after this their envoys arrived very rarely. 

The country in question is situated near Champa, from where one can 
go there in twenty days. When the army of the Yuan dynasty went to 
attack it, they left Ch’iian-chou in the 12th month of the year 1292 and arrived 
at this country in the first month of the next year, so that the distance 
is only one month. 

When they brought tribute in the year 1432, they presented a 
letter stating that their kingdom had been founded 1376 years before, 
that is in the first year of the period Yiian-k’ang of the emperor Hsiian of the 
Han dynasty (B. C. 65) (°). 


C & Hi BR, Pa-la-bu. 
(*) #6 i FE . Compare note on page 36. 
(*) Te Bast iF. in the province of An-hwui. 


(*) There is a discrepancy here which we are unable to explain. The letter was presented 
and probably written in 1432 and from there counting back 1376:years, we arrive at the year 56 | 
of our era, whilst the Chinese writer calculates back to 65 B.C. It is possible that the number 
of years, given in the letter, has been wrongly handed down by the Chinese and was originally 1497, 
in which case it would agree with the Chinese calculation, but it may also be that the latter is wrong, 
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The country is large and the people are numerous; their temper is 
cruel and hasty; young and old, high and low, all carry a sword at their side 
and on the slightest provocation they injure each other, therefore their soldiers 
are the best of all barbarian countries. 

Their letters resemble those of the country Soli ('), they have no 
paper or pencils, but cut them on kadjang leaves (2). ‘The weather is always 
like summer and rice is cut twice a year. ‘l'ables, couches, spoons or chop- 
sticks are not used by them. 

There are three kinds of people: 1° the Chinese who reside here tem- 
porarely and whose clothes and food are fine and nice; 2° the traders from 
other countries, who reside here for a longer time and who are also pretty 
civilised and clean, and 3° the natives of the country, who are very dirty, 
who are fond of eating snakes, ants, insects and worms, and who sleep and 
eat together with the dogs. 

Their skin is very black, they have hands like monkeys and go with 
their feet bare. They believe much in ghosts. When one has killed a man, 
he conceals himself for three days and is then free of guilt. When their 
parents die, they carry them to the forest and allow them to be eaten by 
the dogs; if they are not devoured completely, they are very sorry. The 
remains are burned and often the wife and the concubines are burned also, 
to accompany the dead. 

The country is sometimes called Pekalongan and also Ha-kang and 
Sunda (°). 

During the period Wan-li (1573—1620) the redhaired barbarians 


though I do not see how such a glaring mistake could be made. However it may be, we feel not 
justified in deciding the question, and from this interesting passage we only conclude that the Java- 
nese dated the foundation of their country, i.e. the first settlement of the Hindoo’s, back to about 
the beginning of our era. 


(‘) xe *A Pa pik » Soli was the name of a country in India; in an account of Siam 


we read that a man from Soli was first minister there. Our translation agrces with that of Amiot 
and Dr. Schlegel’s version: their letters are small and tiny, is obviously wrong. The words themselves 


of the Chinese text would not bear this translation: A means @o resemble, not to be, and oi 
gi does not mean small or minute, but has no meaning at all. - 


(’) aE i . Kadjang is a general name for different palmleaves, used for roofing and 


other purposes. The writer means the leaves of the Borrassus flabelliformis, called /oxtar in Java. 


() +H ae BE , he 5, Ha-kang, »the lower river’, is the Chinese name of that 


time for Bantam. Nin Pe : 


seedy ASI Macs 


(Datch and English) established a toko at the east of the great river (*) and 
the Franks (Portuguese) another on its western bank, where they traded 
every year; Chinese traders also go and come there continually. 

In this country there is a place called Sin-ts'un (Grissé) (%), which 
has the reputation of being very rich; the ships of Chinese and barbarian 
‘merchants all collect there and it is full of valuable merchandise; the chief 
of this village is a man from Canton, who, in the year 1411, sent himself 
envoys to court with a letter and offered products of the country as tribute. 


We shall not attempt to compare the above account with what is found in 
other sources: for this purpose we have nothing else than Hageman’s history of Java 
and we have seen from the narrative of the Mongol expedition to Java, how very 
unreliable this work is. Our translation is therefore given without further comment 
and we only hope that the native sources for the ancient history of Java may soon 
be more closely investigated, when we trust that the Chinese narrative, especially by 
its chronological data, will prove of some use. 

We see further that the relations between China and Java, especially in the 
beginning of this dynasty, were rather intimate, envoys from both sides continually 
coming and going; amongst the Chinese envoys the name of Chéng Ho is frequently 
mentioned, this man acquired such a reputation by his travels to foreign countries, 
that the historians of the dynasty have given him a place amongst the biographies 
of celebrated persons, and as this article contains much valuable information about the 
way and manner in which the intercourse with foreign countries was carried on, we 
think it desirable to give a translation of it. 


Account of Chéng Ho. History of the Ming dynasty. Book 304. 


Chéng Ho was a man from Yiin-nan and is the same who 1s com- 
monly called the eunuch San-pau ("). At first he served in the palace of the 
Prince of Yen (afterwards emperor under the name Ch’éng-tsu) and having 
acquired military merit, he was gradually raised to the rank of first eunuch. 

When the emperor Ch’éng-tsu (1403—1424) feared that Hwui-ti (his 
predecessor, whom he had driven from the throne) was concealing himself 


(*) K dl, the great river, is a designation used for the river of Bantam. We shall pre- 


sently be able to give a separate notice of this place from other sources, q. ¥. 


(*) Ot Ay ’ the new village, will be treated separately, q. v. 


C) RS A. 


oO = £R. ; amongst the Fukien Chinese Sam-po. 


os, AO 


in some country over the sea, he wanted to trace him and at the same time 
to display his military force in foreign countries, in order to show that China 
was rich and strong. 

In the 6th month of the year 1405 he ordered Chéng Ho, his com- 
panion Wang Ching-hung (') and others to go as envoys to the western 
ocean. They took with them 27800 soldiers, a large quantity of gold and 
silks, and made sixty two large ships, 440 feet long and 180 feet broad (?). 
They sailed from Su-chou (*) to Fukien and from there they went first to 
Champa and next to the various barbarian countries, making known the 
orders from the Emperor. They made presents to the princes and chicfs 
and those who would not submit, were compelled by force. 

In the year 1407, the. 9th month, Chéng Ho and his companions 
returned and envoys of the different countries followed them to the court. 
He presented also to the Emperor the chief of Ku-kang (Palembang), whom 
he had taken prisoner. ‘The Emperor was much satisfied and promoted and 
rewarded them in different ways. Ku-kang is the old San-bo-tsai; the chief 
of this country, Ch’en Tsu-i ("), had been carrying on piracy and when Chéng 
Ho sent messengers with the orders from the Emperor, he feigned to submit 


() TE SF Bh. 


(*) These improbable dimensions are thus given in our text and we cannot help translating 
them. It seems however that the Chinese Governinent, at that time, used very large ships for its 
embassies to foreign countries, and we are able to give a more detailed description of one from the 


Hai Yii, a book published in 1537. 


min the year 1486 the Emperor sent two cnvoys to Champa in order to perform the 
mceremony of investiture. These officers equipped a large ship for the purpose. When a large 
vship makes a voyage, it has a smaller vessel, with several, tens of picked men who know 
wthe way on sca, and tins vessel, called the »piloé”’, goes before the larger one. 

Behind the large vessel two boats are fastened, to be used for the purpose of getting 
wfirewood and water and to serve in case of emergency; these are called fast horses” or vboats 
nwith feet.” 

wThe soldiers and other people going with these envoys numbered about a thousand; 
wwhat with men and what with goods the ship was overloaded and as the captain was uot 
mwell acquainted with the sea, the ship struck on a rock on the coast of Annam; it broke up 
vand the two envoys were drowned, which same fate was shared by ninety percent of their 
wsuite. There was on board a man from my village, who managed to save himself with about 
wseventy others in one of the smaller boats, in which they rowed to the shore, which was 
wvery near.” 


(°) fick pH , capital of the present province of Chiang-su. 
(*) pi WE. 2% chief of the Chinese in Palembang, q. v. 


ee AS ak 


but secretly made a plan to rob Chéng Ho also; he was defeated, taken 
prisoner, brought before the Emperor and decapitated in the marketplace at 
the capital. 

In the 9th month of the year 1408 he went again to Ceylon, where 
the king A-het-k’u-nai-r (') enticed him into the interior of his country and 
then wanted to cxtort gold and silks from him, whilst he sent soldiers to 
attack his fleet; when Chéng Ho saw that the troops of this robber 
were gone, few being left im the neighbourhood, he attacked him at 
once with the two thousand men he had with him and captured his palace, 
whereupon the king was made a prisoner, together with his wife, his children 
and his ministers. As soon as those who had gone to attack the ships heard 
of this, they hastened back in order to rescue their king, but Chéng Ho's 
army completely defeated them. In the 6th month of the year 1411 he 
brought the king a prisoner to the capital, but.the Emperor did not decap- 
itate him and gave him permission to return to his country. 

At the same time the land of the Giau-chi (Northern Cochin-China) 
was subdued and made a Chinese province; on account of this the different 
countries were still more afraid and the number of cnvoys became daily 
greater. 

In the 11th month of the year 1412 Chéng Ho and his companions 
were again ordered to go as envoys to Sumatra (the northern part of the 
island), where they found that a pretended son of the king had killed that 
prince and put himself on the throne; being angry that he got no share of . 
Chéng Ho’s presents, he collected soldicrs and attacked the Chinese army, 
but he was beaten and pursued as far as Lambri (°), where he was taken 
prisoner with his wife and children. In the 7th month of the year 1415 he 
came back at the court, the Emperor was much pleased and rewarded the 
generals and soldiers according to their rank. 

In the winter of the year 1416 Malacca, Calicut and seventeen other 
countries sent envoys to court to carry tribute; when they left, Chéng Ho 
was ordered to go with them, in order to bring presents to their princes and 
chiefs. In the 7th month of the year 1419 he came back. 

In the spring of the year 1421 he went again and came back the 
next year in the 8th month. 

In the Ist month of the year 1424, the Chief of Kukang (Palem- 


C) Be Fl He AR Oe. 
C) wi eo Al. 
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bang), called Shih Chi-sun ('), requested to succeed his father as Imperial 
Agent (7); Chéng Ho went to bring him a seal and a commission and when 
he came back the emperor Ch’éng-tsu had died. 

In. the 2nd month of the year 1425 the emperor Jén-tsung ordered 
Chéng Ho to be Guardian of Nanking with the troops which had subdued 
the south; the office of Guardian of Nanking dates from this time. 

In the 6th month of the year 1430 the Emperor considered that he 
had been on the throne so long now, but that those of the barbarians, who 
lived a little far away, had not yet appeared at court and brought tribute; 
upon this Chéng Ho and Wang Ching-hung again got orders to go to Hor- 
mus and sixteen other countries. From this voyage they came safely back. 

Chéng Ho had now served three emperors; he had been sent as 
envoy seven times and had visited Champa, Java, Cambodja, Kukang, Siam, 
Calicut, Malakka, Broenei, Sumatra, Aru, Cochin, Great Coilan, 
Little Coilan, Soli and Western Soli, Cail, A-po-pa-tan, Comari, Ceylon, 
Lambri, Pahang, Kalantan, Hormus, Pi-la, the Maldive islands, Sun-la 
(Sunda?), Magadoxu, Ma-lin-la-sah, Dsaffar, Sa-li-wan-mi, Jubo (Dsheba), 
Bengal, Arabia, Li-tai and Nakur (3), altogether more than thirty different 
countries. He had brought back numberless valuable things, but what 
China had spent on them was not little cither. 

When he came back from his last voyage in the period Hsiian-té 
(1426—1435), the people from those remote countries still came continually, 
- but not in such numbers as im the time of the period Yung-lo (1403—1424) ; 
Chéng Ho was now old and died soon afterwards. 


(’) hts as FR see under Palembang. 
(*) a= Fat fifi ; litt. envoy (agent abroad) of the office for general pacification (of the 


foreign countries). We have scen functionaries of this office in Java during the Ytian dynasty (v. 
pag. 22) and it seems that this title was now given by the Chinese Government to the headmen of 
of the Chinese abroad. 


© rh BR, NN re, HC HL, 1 re, AB RE, BD, i) J, 
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and Mr. Phillips (sce ne p. 38). 


ss Ai 


Whenever after his death anybody went as an envoy to the southern 
seas, he took great care to speak of Chéng Ho, im order to impress the 
barbarians and therefore it was said that the voyage of the eunuch San-pau 
to the western seas was the greatest event in the beginning of the Ming 
dynasty ('). 

In the time of the Empergr Ch’éng-tsu (period Yung-lo, 1403—1424) 
much care was given to the intercourse with the various foreign countries 
and the envoys sent to them were mostly eunuchs; Chéng [lo and Wang 
Ching-hung were chiefly employed as envoys to the western seas, whilst to 
the other countries other men were sent. 


We are sorry to say that the memorials, which this remarkable traveller is 
sure to have presented to the Emperor after his different voyages, have never been 
published, and there is very little chance of their having survived the fall of the Ming 
dynasty, so that we must give them up as lost for ever. This loss is somewhat 
compensated however by the care of two Chinese Mahomedan priests, Ma Iluan and 
Fei Hsin, who, knowing the Arab language, accompanied Cheng Ho as interpreters, 
and each wrote an account of the countries they visited, respectively unter the title 
of Ying-yai Shéng-lan or General Account of the Shores of the Ocean and Hsing-ch’a 
Shéng-lan or General Account of Peregrinations on Sca. These two interesting little 
books have been noticed at greater length in our introduction and as the plan and 
the details of both works are almost identical, we shall only translate that account 
which is most. complete and add from the other as much as may seem desirable. 


Ying-yai Shéng-lan (1416). 


The country of Java (7) was formerly called Dja-pa (3); it has four 
towns, all without walls. Ships from other countries going there first arrive 
at a place called Tuban ("), next at a place called T's’e-ts'um (5), then at 


(‘) The name of San-pau or Sam-po is still living amongst the Chinese in Java, who call 
him Ong Sam-po + = FE, mistaking his family name for that of his companion, whilst 
he has become quite a legendary personage with them. 

(*) Inu FE , Djiau-wa and 

(*) Ba bi ; Djapa are not different. names, but the first is the Fukien transcription and 


the second that of the ancient Chinese, which did not answer any more in modern times, when the 
sound of the Chinese characters had been somewhat modified. 


(‘) PE Be. 


(*) ial] AS , the Chinese name for Griss¢, q. v. 


Sie AG facts 


Surabaya (") and lastly at a place called Modjopait (*), where the king 
lives. 

The residence of the king has a brick wall more than thirty feet 
high and more than a hundred feet long, it has a double gate and 1s clean 
and well kept. The houses inside stand high from the ground and are 
thirty to forty feet high; they have a floor of boards, covered with fine rattan- 
mats or rush-mats with patterns, on which the people sit cross-legged; for 
the roofs they have taken boards of hard wood, which is split and used as 
tiles. 

The dwellings of the people are covered with straw and in every 
house they make a store-room of masonry, three or four feet high, for sto- 
wing away their goods, and they always sit on the top of this. 

The king goes barcheaded or wears a cap with golden leaves and 
flowers; he wears no garment on the upper part of his body, but around 
the lower part he has one or two flowered cloths (sarong), and he uses a 
piece of flowered silk-gauze or linen to fasten these around his loins, for 
which reason the latter is called loin-wrapper (slendang). Tle carries one or 
two short daggers called pu-dak (3) and always goes barefooted. He rides 
on an elephant or sits in a cart drawn by oxen. 

The men in this country have their long hair hanging down and the 
women wear it in a knot; they use a kind of coat, and a wrapper round 
the lower part of the body. The men have a pa-dck stuck in their girdle, 
everybody carrying such a weapon, from the child of three years up to the 
oldest man; these daggers have very thin stripes and whitish flowers and 
are made of the very best stcel; the handle is of gold, rhinoceroshorn or 
ivory, cut into the shape of human or devils faccs and finished very carefully. 


() fe J A 28. 


() Wp BS 4 BR, Moa-tsia-pa-i. All these names will be noticed more fully in 


the course of this account. 


() ys fi) BH. The first two characters, also written $6 Shee pa-lak, probably are 


a transcription of the native’ word dadit, a weapon between a sword and a knife, and it seems 
that the Chinese have applied this name to all similar weapons, as here certainly the Javanese 


kris is meant. The last character t’ou (head), has here the same value as in Ay BR stone, 


12 BA bone, 5 BA axe, Sh ey] hoe, being used as a kind of suffix or exponent in 


the names of hard objects and strong instruments. The Hakka-Chinese in Borneo use the word 
pa-lak-theu still now for a native sword and the interpretation of Mr. Mayers, who reads the second 


character ry f:’e, aud explains the name by -do not strike at the head”, will have to be given up. 


eA a 


The men and women of this country take great care of their heads; 
if another touches it, or if they get into a quarrel in trading, or if they are 
drunk and imsult each other, they draw their dagger and been stabbing , 
thus deciding the question by violence. If one is killed, the other runs 
away and conceals himself for three days, after which time he has no more 
to account for his opponent’s life. When on the contrary a murderer is 
caught on the spot, he is also stabbed to death immediately. 

They do not know the punishment of flogging with whip or bamboo; 
for great and small offences the hands of the culprit are bound on his back 
with a thin rattan and, being led away a few paces, he is stabbed with the 
dagger in his side or between his ribs once or twicc, untill he dies; not 
one day passes without a man being killed, which is very frightful. 

Chinese copper coins of different dynasties are current here. 

Tuban (') is the native name of a place with somewhat more than a 
thousand families, all under one chief; amongst these are many Chinese 
from Canton and Chang-chou (7), who have settled there. Fowls, goats, fish 
and vegetables are very cheap here. 

On the seashore is a small pond with fresh, potable water, which 
is called the Holy water. It is told that in the time of the Yiiin dynasty, 
the imperials generals Shih-pi and Kau Hsing having come to attack Java, 
they were a month without obtaining any advantage; the water on board 
the ships was exhausted and the army was in a precarious state; the two 
generals then prayed to Heaven, saying: »We have received the imperial 
vcommand to subdue the barbarians, if Heaven is with us may a well spring 
vup and if not, let there be no water.” Having finished this prayer they 
thrust their spears with force into the scashore and immediately water sprang 
up from the place where the spears had struck; the water was good for 
drinking, all drank of it and were saved by this assistance from Heaven: 
The well exists up to the present day. 

Going eastward from Tuban for about half a day, one comes to 
Ts’e-ts'un, of which the native name is Gersik (Grissé) (*). Originally this 
place was a barren seashore, but Chinese who came to this country estab- 


C) Ht AK ot BE. 


(*) ve. Wy province of Fukien, neighbourhood of Amoy. 


(*) iB] Ky, native name i =} = Ké-r-sih. The former name is Chinese, meaning 
the Dung-village. 
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lished themselves there; at the present day the rich people are Cantonese; 
there are about a thousand families and the natives come in large numbers 
from all places to trade here; all kinds of golden articles, precious stones and 
foreign goods are sold here in large quantities and the people are very rich. 

Going southwards from these two villages a distance of about 7 miles 
() one comes to Surabaya, where many rich people are also found. Here 
are again about a thousand familics, with Chinese amongst them. 

At the mouth of the river is an island, covered with luxuriant vege- 
tation, where a large number of longtailed monkeys live. A black old male 
is the chief of them and an old native woman is always at his side. When 
the women in this country are without children, they prepare wine, rice, 
fruit, cakes etc. and go to invoke the old monkey; when this old monkey 
is favourably disposed, he cats something of what is put before him and 
then lets the other monkeys fight for the rest. When all. has been eaten, 
two of the monkeys come forward and copulate, after which the woman 
yoes home and forthwith becomes pregnant. If her offerings are refused, 
she never has any children. This thing is very curious (’). | 

Going from Surabaya in a small boat, to a distance of 70 & 80 
(about 25 miles), one comes to a marketplace called Chang-ku (3); going 
ashore here and walking southward for a day and a half, one comes to 
Modjopait ("), where the residence of the king is. In this place there are 
about 2 & 3 hundred native families and seven or eight chicfs, who assist 
the king. 

The climate is always warm as our summer and the rice ripens twice 
a year, its grain is small and white. They have also sesamum and - yellow 
beans, but barley and wheat are not found. The country produces sapanwood , 
diamonds , ‘white sandalwood, nutmeg, long pepper, steel and _ tortoiseshell, 


(‘) Twenty 7; the distances between Tuban, Grissé and Surabaya are decidedly underrated. 

(*) About the origin of these monkeys the Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan has the following legend: 
vIt is told that in the time of the Tang dynasty (618—906) there was a family of more than 500 
vsouls of which men and women were equally bad. Once a Buddhist priest came to their house 
vand having incantated them, he took water in his mouth and spurted it over them, when they were 
vall changed into monkeys. Only one old woman was not transformed and remains until now at the place 
vof her former abode. The natives and traders always prepare rice, areca-nuts, fruit and other eata- 
bles as offermgs to them, when they fail to do this, they are sure to meet with bad luck.” 


(*) r= 3 hh, Chang-ké according to the Fukien pronunciation and written =I ZI in the 


account of the Ytian dynasty (v. above pag. 23). It is the transcription of a native name and may 
have been the present Changkir, on the left. bank of the river near the top of the delta. 


(*) "dd e r=] By Moa-tsia-pah-i, a transcription by Chinese from Fukien. 
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prepared and unprepared. Of strange birds there are parrots as large as a 
fowl, others which are red, green or of different colours, and the beo (Gra- 
cula religiosa) (1), all of which can imitate human speech. We find further 
cuckatoos, green and coloured pigeons, peacocks and other birds (2. 

Curious animals are the white stag and the white monkey. 

They rear pigs, goats, cows, horses, fowls and ducks, but have no 
donkeys or geese. 

| The fruits are plantains, cocoanuts, sugar-cane, pomegranate, capsules 
of lotus, mangostine, watermelons, langsap (Lansium domesticum), etc. 

‘The mangostine is somewhat like a pomegranate, with a skin like 
that of the small orange and four pieces of white flesh inside; the taste is 
sweet and acid, very pleasant. 

The langsap is like the pi-pa (Eriobotrya Japonica), but a little larger, 
with three pieces of white flesh inside; its taste is also sweet and acid. 

The sugar-cane has a white bark and is very thick; it grows to a 
length of twenty to thirty feet. There are further melons, egg-plants (Solanum 
melongena) and other vegetables, but they have no peaches, plums or leek. 

The people of this country sleep sitting, not having beds or couches, 
and when eating they do not use spoons or chopsticks. 

Men and women continually chew penang with betel and lime; when 
they are going to eat, they first rinse their mouth in order to clean away 
the remnants of the penang, wash their hands and then sit down. They 
take a full bowl of rice, over which they pour cream or some other sauce 
and put it into their mouth with their fingers. When they are thirsty, they 
drink water. 

When receiving guests they do not offer them tea, but only treat 
‘them with penang. | 

In this country there are three kinds of people: 1°the Mahomedans (3), 
who have come from the west and have established themselves here; their 
dress and food is clean and proper; 2° the Chinese, being all people from 
Canton, Chang-chou and Ch’iian-chou (the latter two places situated in Fukien 
not far from Amoy), who have run away and settled here; what they ‘a 


(*) i a liau-ko. This, or rather & pe et the black liau-ko, is still now the 
Chinese name for this bird. 


(?) It must be observed once for all that the Chinese call products of a country whatever : 
they find there, without ascertaining from where it has come. 


(*) [a] [ea]. Arabs. 
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and use is also very fine and many of them have adopted the Mahonfedan 
religion and observe its precepts. The third kind are the natives, who are 
very ugly and uncouth; they go about with uncombed heads and naked feet 
and believe devoutly in devils, theirs being one of the countries called devil- 
countries in Buddhist books. ‘The food of these people is very dirty and 
bad, as for instance snakes, ants and all other kinds of insects and worms, 
which are kept a moment before the fire and then caten; the dogs they have 
in their houses eat and sleep together with them, without their being dis- 
gusted at all. 

Tt is told that in olden times a king of devils (Mararidja) with a green 
face, a red body and brown hair, who lived in this country, united himself with a 
bad spirit in the shape of an clephant and begot more than a hundred 
children, who hved on human flesh and blood and devoured large numbers 
of people. One day a peal of thunder came unawares and cleft a rock, inside 
of which a man was seen sitting; the people were much astonished at this 
and took him for their king, on which he led them against the ghostly 
elephant and drove it away with its offspring; the scourge was thus done 
away with and the people multiplied again in peace, but on this account 
they like fighting until now. 

Every year they have a »Mecting of bamboo spears”. The 10th month 
is the beginning of their spring (of the rainy monsoon), when the king 
makes his wife ride in a pagoda-carriage before him, himself following in an 
ordinary cart. ‘This pagoda-carriage is more than ten fect high , with windows: 
on all sides; underneath is a revolving axle and it is drawn by horses. At 
the place of the meeting ranks are formed on both sides, every man holding 
a bamboo spear without an iron pomt, but nevertheless very hard and 
pointed; every one of the combatants has his wife or concubine with him, 
armed with a stick three feet long and standing between them. At a sig- 
nal on the drum, which beats quick or slow, two men advance with their 
lances and commence fighting; they engage three times and then their wives 
scparate them with their sticks, saying na-rah! na-rah! (or la-rah! la-rah!) (1), 


() AY fi; probably the Javanese word larak, »to draw, to pull, to draw back”, and this 


exclamation would then mean: /pull them back! pull them back!” Dr. Schlegel (v. Notes p. 17) says this 
game was called Na-tsse-ki by the Chinese and in other respects also his account differs from ours, all 
which is due to the fact that he has not quite caught the meaning of his Chinese original, wluch 
is indeed most. slovenly composed and hard to understand, unless, as in our ease, one is assisted by 
a more complete description from other sources. As Dr. Schlegel has given us the Chinese text which 
he translated, it will be easy to prove what we advanced just now. ‘The incriminated passage rints 


on which they separate. Tf one is killed in the fight the king orders the 
victor to pay one golden coin to the relations of the deceased, whose wife 
henecforth follows the victor. Thus they make a game of a deadly fight. 

When a man marries, he goes first to the house of the bride to con- 
clude the marriage and three days afterwards he brings his wife home, on 
which occasion the relations of the bridegroom beat copper drums and gongs, 
blow on cocoanutshells, beat drums made of bamboo and burn fireworks ('), 
whilst a number of men armed with small swords surround them. The bride 
has her hair hanging loose, the upper part of her body and her feet. naked , 
round her waist a piece of green flowered cloth is fastened, on her head she 
wears strings of golden heads and on the wrists bracelets of gold and silver 
niccly ornamented. 

The relations, friends and neighbows bring penang and betel, whilst 
with garlands of flowers and leaves they adorn a little ship, which they carry 
along with the newly married, as a form of congratulation. Arriving at the 


as follows: EY Bop ee Rs BHPB= RK WK Se 
HHOGR AEB AHS D-FRCUK 


i ie By Bil c which he iranslates: »Those who appear in the arena, are also accom- 
mpanied by their wives and these wives are likewise ‘armed with a stick, three feet long, with which 
they attack each other. This is called Na-tsse-ki. With regard to those who. are wounded to 


ndeath, the king causes the victor to pay as indemnity one bamboo measure of gold, but if one has 


. e . . Y oa aa 
“heen overcome by a widow (the payment of the indemnity) is not exacted.” We take AK as fo 


separate; for Hi] tz’é (tsse) we rend ft] lah, the former being seldom or never used for the purpose 
of transcription, whilst the latter is used hundreds of times for expressing the sounds Jah and rah; 
Fy means in the first. place fo say; the second Ae must be jomed to the following sentence; ies 
means @ zif/e hut also, as here, 4o gire as mife to. After these observations we translate as follows: 
"Those who appear in the arena are also accompanied by their wives, and these wives are likewise 
rarmed with a stick, three fect long, with which they separate (their husbands), saying /arak. When, 
after their being separated (44 Ce ),it is found that a man is wounded to death, the king causes 
nthe victor to pay as inden.nity one bamboo measure of gold and the widow is given as wife to the 
evictor, by which the matter is arranged.” The expression & oy As which we have 
allowed to pass as vone measure of gold”, because no other translation is possible, is no doubt an 
error in the Chinese text; our author has > mit —_— ffl one golden coin, which seems more 
probable. 


This game, called Senénan, still exists in castern Java, though in a somewhat modified and 
mitigated form. 


(‘) The Chinese text has TK K ga ; which now means fo fire guas, but for that time 
we think our translation preferable. t 
4* 


ey) ee 


house they beat drums and gongs and rejoice for several days, after which 
they go away. 

Their burial-rites are as follows. When a father or mother are about 
to die, the sons and daughters ask them first whether after their death they 
prefer to be eaten by dogs, to be burnt. or to be thrown into the water. The 
parents give their orders according to their wishes and after their death their 
directions are carried out. If it is their wish to be eaten by dogs, the body 
is carried to the seashore or into the wilderness, where a number of dogs 
soon arrive; if the flesh of the corpse is eaten completely, it is considered 
propitious, but if not, the sons and daughters lament and weep and throw 
the remains into the water. 

When rich people, chiefs, or men of rank die, their favourite concu- 
bines swear before their master’s death, that in case he dies they will go with 
him. On the day the corpse is taken out of the house, a high wooden scaf- 
folding is erected, at the foot of which wood is piled up in a large heap, 
and when the fire burns fiercely, two or three of his concubines, who have 
sworn before, their heads covered with flowers and their body decked with 
pieces of cloth of various colours, mount on the scaffolding and weeping 
dance a long time, after which they jump down into the fire and are burnt 
together with the corpse of their lord. 

Amongst the natives are many rich people. 

In their trading transactions the Chinese copper cash of different dy- 
nasties are current. They have letters which are similar to those of Soli, 
but they use no paper or pencils and write by tracing on kadjang leaves 
with a pointed knive. They have rules of grammar and the language of 
this country is very fine and soft. 

Their weights are as follows: a cati (47z) has twenty taels (Hang), a 
tael sixteen ch’ten and a ch’'ten four kobangs; a kobang is equal to 2.1875 
fén Chinese official weight, the ch'ten is 8,75 fén, their tael is 1.4 Chinese 
tacls and their cati has 28 Chinese taels, all in official weight of China ('). 

(1) We have not been able to ascertain the official weights and mensures of the dynasty 
during which the above article was written, but we have been told by a very reliable native scholar 
that the present dynasty has made no change in this respect. ‘Taking therefore the Institutions of 
the present dynasty (Ta-Ch’ing Hwui-tien) as our guide, we arrive at about the following values: 

a Javanese cati = 1.12 kilogram. 
a  d?. tacl 0.056 — id. 
a de. cl’ien = 0.0035 © id. 
a kobang = 0.000875 id. 
For cati, tael and ch’ten the author gives the Chinese names. Kobang is written ts FA ' 


ae |) 


Their measures of capacity are as follows: a joint of a bamboo is cut 
off and made into a measure, which is called kulak and is equal to 1.8 
shéng or pint, official measure. Their ¢ow or peck is called nai-li and is 
equal to 1.44 fou, official measure ('). 

On every fifteenth and sixteenth day of the month, when the moon 
is full and the night is clear, the native women form themselves into 
troops of 20 or 80, one woman being the head of them all, and so they go 
arm in arm to walk in the moonshine; the headwoman sings one line 
of a native song and the others afterwards fall in together; they go to the 
houses of their relations and of rich and high people, where they are rewarded 
with copper cash and such things. This is called »making music in the 
moonshine’. | 

There is a sort of men who paint on paper men, birds, animals, 
insects and so on; the paper is like a scroll and is fixed between two wooden 
rollers three feet high; at one side these rollers are level with the paper, 
whilst they protrude at the other side. The man squats down on the ground 
and places the picture before him, unrolling one part after the other and 
turning it towards the spectators, whilst in the native language and in a 
loud voice he gives an explanation of every part; the spectators sit around 
him and listen, laughing or crying according to what he tells them. 

The people of this country are fond of Chinese porcelain with green 
flowers, musk, flowered and plain linen or ue glassbeads, etc.; they 
buy these articles with copper cash. 

The king continually sends chiefs and ships to China, for the purpose 
of bringing as tribute products of the country. 


The history of the Ming dynasty has brought us down to the time of the 
Europeans, where our task is at an end. We will only add a few notices about the 
chief trading-ports of Java, taken from the Tung Hsi Yang K’au, Researches on the 
Kastern and Western Ocean, which work, though published as late as 1618, contains 
much information anterior to that period and which may well find a place here. 


(’) th if ku-lah and HS Ag nal-li; the former name is in use still now, but we 


are unable to explain the latter. Using the same source for our calculations, we find that a Aulak is 
about equal to 1.86 litres and the zat-/t to 14.91 litres, 
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Sukitan. 


Tung Hsi Yang K’au (1618). Book IV. 


Sukitan (') is commonly, but wrongly, called Sukit-kang (2); it is a 
dependency of Java and has many different scttlements, of which Grissé (3) 
is the chief place. At Grissé there is a king, who is more than a hundred 
years old and can predict future events ("). It is situated in the interior (°) 
and the merchant-vessels only pass by without anchoring there, because the 
current is very rapid. The pcople of this country go to Yortan (°) in order 
to trade with the Chinese. 

The anchorage of the Chinese ships is at Yortan, which is a flat 
country with a fortress built of stones. When the chief of this place goes 
out, he rides in a carriage drawn by four or eight horses, or by oxen (’), 
and is accompanied by more than a hundred attendants with arms and insig- 
nia of his dignity. When the natives sec their king, they conceal themselves, 
only the women fold their hands and squat down at the side of the road ; 
for the rest their customs are similar to those of Ha-kang (Bantam). 

The -neighbourmg countries are Surabaya and Tuban (°). In Tuban 
there are many robbers and therefore the Chinese will not live there. ‘They 
have there the second son of the king, whose body weighed some hundreds 
of caties, when he was only about ten ycars old; he was once stolen by 
robbers, but they could not lift him and now he has been made a Datu (°). 


(’) fk * F}. This naine has not been handed down by Javanese tradition. 


C) fie Fi HE. 

(*) 7 Ti Ay Ki-li-sik; Grissé is a European corruption of the native name Gersik. 

(‘) Probably the Susuhunan or Sunan of Grissé, which dignity was filled by Arabs and their 
descendants, who were first religious teachers and soon acquired considerable spiritual and temporal 
power. Many of them enjoyed the reputation of particular holiness. 

(*) Grissé has always been situated near the sea; the word interior here can only mean that 
it was not accessible to sea-going vessels. 

(*) fe Vial Yau-tong or Dyjiau-tong; in former times a trading port at the southern arm 
of the Brantas, the same river of which the northern arm flows past Surabaya, near the present 


Bangil in the residency Pasuruan. 


(*) The Chinese text has ui oe ycllow oxen, which means cows or oxen, not buffaloes. 

(*) 1 Ap Tu-ban, according to the Amoy pronunciation; the same which is elsewhere 
written KL AZ 3 m 

(*) HS e. 


eres «aan 


Behind Yortan are the mountains Kim-hd (‘), which are covered 
with bamboo forests and where the melati (*) grows without cultivation. The 
inhabitants all go naked and only wear a piece of paper to cover the 
lower part of their body; they plant beans for food and the able-bodied 
amongst them are good hunters, chasmg bucks, deer, apes and monkeys, 
which they cat after slightly roasting them; when thirsty they drink the 
blood, to which they take wine made from a tree. They never come down 
from their mountains. 


s 


On the next page of the same work we find the following geographical 


indications : 


The White Island (°) is a name for the rivermouth of Yortan. 
Bangil (') is situated more than 10 4 (3 miles) beyond Yortan. 
On the trade. 

Grissé 1s subject to Java, but rules over Yortan, Surabaya and other 
countries. Amongst the different nations which bring their goods to Ha-kang 
(Bantam), this country is always found. When our vessels arrive in these 
parts, the different dependent placcs all come to Yortan to trade with the 
Chinese and though it is an out of the way placc, it still is very prosperous. 
Formerly the transactions were made on board the ships, but lately the 
number of traders having increased, they have gradually made shops on shore. 


Looking back for a moment on the different accounts of Java, which the 
Ming dynasty has transmitted us, we see in the first place that in the beginning of 
the 15th century the Chinese envoys who visited this island, only went to the eastern 
part and there found three tradiag ports: ‘Tuban on the northern coast, Ts’e-ts’un, 
a Chinese settlement at or near Grissé, and Surabaya. At all these places Chinese 
were established and traded. The capital of the country was at Modjopait and was 
reached by goimg up the Surabaya-river as far as Changko (Changkir) and further 
overland. | 





(’) & 8 ify y Probably not a transcription of the native name , but rather a Chinese 


denomination, which would mean the golden mountains of the interior”. These mountains must be 
those called Tengger, of which the inhabitants differ from the other Javanese even now, and have for 
instance resisted the introduction of te Islam amongst them. 


O Fe Ay 4b. 


(*) Fy WL , the island formed by the river of Yortan near its mouth, Yortan being situated 


further inland. 


(*) oy mm AY Bang-ka-li. 


a) 


Afterwards, as we see from the Tung Hsi Yang K’au, it seems that. Tuban has 
been left by the Chinese on account of insecurity or, as they say, because there were 
many robbers. Ts’e-ts’un, the Chinese name of Grissé, 1s changed into Sin-ts’un, the 
New Village, but it seems that the place became of more difficult access and Chinese 
ships were obliged to pass it. Surabaya is just mentioned, but was not of any impor- 
tance either and all the trade went to a new place called Yortan, situated in the present 
district Pasuruan and which has since disappeared again (1). Modjopait has vanished 
also, having been destroyed in the wars which accompanied the introduction of the 
Islam, and the eastern coast of the island is called Sukitan, which country had its 
capital at Grissé and was subject to the prince of Java (Demak). This must have 
been the situation about the arrival of the Europeans or not long afterwards. 

The Chinese envoys of the beginning of the 15th century only visited the 
eastern part of Java, probably because the western side was not engaged in foreign 
trade and therefore had no relations with China; this seems not to have lasted long 
however, the Tung Hsi Yang K’au speaks of Ha-kang (?) (Bantam) as a thriving place 
and towards the end of the dynasty Pekalongan is mentioned also. The name Bantam 
is not found, the country m which Ha-kang was situated being called Sunda. 

No description of this part of the country is given, but the Tung Hsi Yang 
K’au has the following account of the way in which trade was carned on there. 


Trade at Ha-kang in Java. 
Tung Hsi yang K’au (1618), Book III. 


When a Chinesé ship arrives here, a chief comes on board to take 
informations. The captain gives him a basket with oranges and two small 
umbrellas. ‘The chief writes at once to inform the king and on entering 
the river, fruits and pieces of silk are sent as presents to this prince. ‘I'he 
king has four Chinese and two native writers to keep his books, and Chinese 
who know the foreign language act as interpreters, one man for every ship. 
For trading purposes the king has assigned two places outside the town, 
where the shops are made; in the morning everybody goes to the market-place 
to trade and at noon all is stopped. The king levies daily market-duties. 

The redhaired barbarians (Dutch or English) have come to Hakang 


(") The site of Yortan has been a subject of much discussion, some have sought it near 
Grissé, whilst others say that it must have been the present Bangil; the details given in our trans- 
lation show that it was situated about three miles to the north of the latter place, on the southern 
branch of the Surabaya-river. 


(’) ft 4 the Lower River or Port, is a Chinese and not the native name. 


es aes 


and have established a magazine on the eastern side of the great river; the 
Franks (Portuguese) have done the same on the western side and these forcigners 
arrive every year. In trading they use silver money, but the natives use leaden 
coins; 1000 of these form a string (') and ten strings make a bundle (3); 
one bundle of leaden coins is said to be equivalent to one string of silver 
money. | 

Ha-kang is a centre of general intercourse; our ships arrive there 
before the merchants of other countries and then the goods are sold for 
silver or leaden money; when afterwards the goods from other countries 
arrive, these are bought with the money received before. This is done 
because the Chinese ships go there at different times of the year and so have 
to wait for the merchants of other countries. 


Of the different countries to the east of Java very little mention is made and 
it would seem that the Chinese were not in the habit of extending their trading 
expeditions so far. The little we have found is given below. 


Tiong-ka-lo. 
Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan (1436), 


Tiong-ka-lo (*) borders on Java; it has high mountains covered with 
verdure and in one of these there is a cavern, with three entrances in front 
and at the back, which can contain as many as 20.000 men. | 

The products of agriculture are about the same as in Java. ‘The 
weather is always warm and the manners and customs are pure. 

Men and women have their hair in a knot; they wear a long dress 
of cotton and a striped sarong. 

They have no chiefs, but obey those who are old and virtuous. They 
boil ‘salt out of seawater and make wine out of fermented glutinous rice. 

Articles of export are antelopes, parrots, cotton , cocoanuts and cotton- 
gauze. Articles of import are silver and flowered silk. 


() BF. 

() Ay. 

(*) Ht mn Ae. Our transcription is given after the, Amoy pronunciation, but as the last 
character is generally used for the sound ra, it should probably be Tiong-ka-ra; the Mandarin pro- 


nunciation of the time was Chung-kia-lo. We think the island of Madura is meant, but we must 
acknowledge that the description aflurds little intrinsic evidence for our supposition. 


aie: Sy ae 


Across the sea, at a distance of several days journey, are the coun- 
tries called Sun-to-lo (or Sun-da-ra), Pi-pa-tho (or Pi-pa-da), ‘Tan-tiong 
(Tandjong?), Oan-kiau and Bali (‘). The inhabitants of all these islands do 
not cultivate the land, but only live from rapine, therefore merchant-ships 
seldom go there. 


Bali. 


The following account is applied by Chinese geographers to the island of Bali 


aud we have no reason to disagree with them; it is fonnd in’ the 


Qld History of the T’ang dynasty (618—906). Book 197. 


The country of Dva-pa-tan (°) is situated to the south of Cambodja, 
at a distance of two months, gomg by sca. It lics at the cast of Kaling 
(Java) (*) and the west of Mi-li-kii (*), on its north it has the sea. 

Its customs are about the same as those in Kaling. Rice ripens once 
a month. ‘They have letters which they write on patra-leaves  (°). 

When one of them dies, they fill his mouth with gold, put golden 
bracelets on his legs and arms, and, after having adsled camphor-oil, camphor 
baros and other kinds of perfumery, they pile up firewood and burn the corpse. 

In the year 647 their king sent envoys to bring as tribute cotton 
cloth, elephant tusks and white sandal. The Emperor gave them an mnpcrial 
letter and rewarded them with different presents. | 

On page 19 we have seen that, in 992, Bali was called by the Javanese the 
Country of the Brahmans. After this we read nothing more about. them, which can 
only be explained by assuming that) they had little er no intercourse with Java, 
perhaps being on bad terms from religious or political motives, and so did not come 


across the Chinese, who were in the habit. of visiting this latter country. 


(’) SF Wy ye | FE Ee Ais F} Ht, a we FA, To am quite unable 


to identify these countries, except perhaps the last; if is true that the character Ww is generally 





pronounced pany or peng, but at Amoy it is sometimes pe or p’e* and by the author of this 
account, as well as by others, if is used simply for pa in Pahang Ww Sit, i place on the cast- 
ern coast of Malacea. Later Chinese geographers also say that this name designates Balt. 

Cat BR. 

() xs 3 Hi. : 

(*) A % He Pa-ta stands for the Sanserit patra, leaves. Tt are the leaves of the 


Borassus flabellifurmis or Lontarus domestica. 


It would seem however that thetr isolation was not quite complete and that 
the island was visited by Chinese envoys in the beginning of the 15" century, when 
China kept) up an_ official intercourse with foreign countries with remarkable energy. 
In the History of the Ming dynasty, Book 3824, we find the following notice about 
two places, which we are inclined to think were in the island of Bali. 


Tich-li (') lies near Java. In the year 1405 the Emperor sent there 
an envoy, who came back with a messenger from the kmg, bringing tnbute. 
This country adheres to the doctrines of Buddha, its customs are pure, there 
are few litigations and its products are not many. 

Dji-la-ha-ti (7) is situated near Java. In the year 1405 the Emperor 
sent there an envoy, who brought back an envoy from its king with tribute. 
The country is small and the people are acquaimted with agriculture. ‘There 
are no robbers and they belicve also in the tenets of Buddha. Its only 
productions arc sapanwood and pepper. 


We feel inclined to apply these two passages to places on the island of Bal, 
in the first. place on account of the special mention made of Buddhism; it is truce it 
was rather Bramanism which prevailed in the island, but. the Clinese often confound 
these two and it seems there was at the time more religious spirit in Bali than in 
the other islands. This feature, and also the purity of manners, are often mentioned 
of Bali by later geographers. 

Tt must however be acknowledged that it- remains very uncertain whether the 
above accounts really speak of Madura and Bali. - 


SRR PLAINVILLE NINN 


SUMATRA. 


Of this island the ancient Chinese have only known the northern and the 
eastern coast, on each of which they found an emporium for their trade, which gave 
its name to the whole country; though these names have changed im the course of 
time, they all apply on the northern coast to the present Achcen and on the eastern 
side to Palembang, or if not exactly to these places, at least to their immediate 
neighbourhood. For a long. time the Chinese, as other carly travelers, were not 
aware that these two places were situated on the same island, they speak of them as 
quite separate countrics and we will, accordingly, treat them in the same way. 


() BE FA Tich-li or Tih-li (Deli: ?). 


() H Mae 8 1a also Jib-ra-ha-ehi. 
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EASTERN COAST of SUMATRA. 
Kan-da-li. 
History of the Liang dynasty (502—556), Book 54. 


The country of Kandali (’) 1s situated on an island in the southern sea ; 
its customs and manners are about the same as those of Cambodja and Siam. 
It produces flowered cloth, cotton (?) and areca-nuts, these last being of 
excellent quality and better than those of any other country. 

In the reign of the emperor Hsiau-wu of the Sung dynasty (454—464), 
the king of this country, Sa-pa-la-na-lm-da (*), sent a high official of the 
name Ta-ru-da (*), to present valuable articles of gold and silver. 

In the year 502 the king Gu-dha-su-po-da-la (°) dreamt on the 8th 
day of the 4th month that he saw a Buddhist priest who said to him: 
vChina has now a holy ruler and after ten years more the law of Buddha 
vwill greatly increase; if you send messengers to carry tribute and show 
vyour reverence, your country will be prosperous and happy, and the foreign 
ymerchants will visit it in numbers increased a hundred fold. If you do not 
vbelieve what Isay, your country will not enjoy peace.” The king, at first, 
could not believe this, but some time afterwards he again saw the priest in 
a dream, saying to him: vAs you do not believe me, I must bring you 
vthere and make you see the Emperor.” He then went to China in his 
dream and had an audicnce from the emperor. When he awoke he was 
greatly astonished, and as he was a skilful painter, he made a picture of 
the emperor’s face as he had seen it in his dream, adorning it with various 
colours. He then sent an envoy, accompanicd by a painter, to carry a 


(’) =| Ft Fil ; may also be read Kandari or Kandori. We cannot identify this name, 


which soon disappears again, but the Chinese, who may know these things by uninterrupted tradition, 
all agree in saying that this is the Palembang of modern tines. In Valentijn’s Oud en Nicuw 
Oost-Indien” it is said that Sumatra was formerly called Andalus. 


(*) 7 a ki-pa, sometimes, perhaps crroncously, written Wh B ku-pa, is the tran- 
scription of the native word for cotton, which is now in Malay sapas or kapeh. At that time the 
Chinese themselves had no cotton yet. 


C) Ae BE Me AS eR Mh. 
C) 4a A Bh. 
() HB ae te RR Me xe. 
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letter to the emperor and present precious stones and other things. When 
the envoys had arrived, they made a picture of the emperor which they took 
home to their country and, comparing it with the original drawing, it was 
found to be exactly the same. The king now mounted this picture on a 
precious frame and honoured it more and more every day (’). 

Some time afterwards the king died and his son Pi-ya-pa-mo (7) came to 
the throne. In 519 he sent a high official, called Pi-yen-pa-mo (3), to present 
a letter of the following contents: To the ever victorious emperor, who is 
vworld-honoured as the different Buddha’s, ever happy and quiet; who pos- 
vsesses the six supernatural talents and the three stages of wisdom, who is 
vthe most exalted on earth and is as Tathagata himself. He takes care of 
the true light (Bodhi) and of the relics of Buddha’s body, making pagodas 
vand images all over his country, so that it looks imposing as the mountain 
vSuméru. His cities and villages are covered with houses; the dwellings of 
vhis functionaries in towns and suburbs are as the palaces in Indra’s heaven. 
Numerous are his soldiers and able to subdue all his enemies; his country 
ms quiet and happy, exempt from all disasters. His people are harmonious 
vand good, they have been renovated by the true law and the happiness 
resulting from this is pervading everywhere; just as a mountain covered 
vwith snow, of which the water flows down on all sides: fresh and clear 
vall the rivulets are filled with it, they meander in every direction, but 
ydutifully bring it to the sea, all living creatures meanwhile enjoying it; 
vof all countries in the world China certainly must be named first. | 


(") About this story we find the following sensible observations in the Wen Hsien T’ung- 
k’au of the celebrated Ma Tuan-lin, published in 1319. 


#The Emperor Wu of the Liang dynasty was a great admirer of Buddhism; this was 
vknown in and out of China and when, in his time, envoys from Kandali came to bring 
wtribute, crafty ministers and priests introduced them with this story, in order to flatter him; 
mt is not that the thing is really true. 

The barbarians of the islands only brought tribute, because they sought the advantages 
wof trade and the imperial presents, but they did not come because they really had a senti- 
mment of their duty, and if they were told to say something to please the Emperor, they would 
ncertainly do so. Moreover this king was himself a follower of Buddha, who therefore was 
nglad to see his religion established in China, and perhaps he has conceived this idea himself 
win order to meet the wishes of the emperor.” 


C) We AB BR BB. 
Om RRB. 
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vThe Son of Tleaven at Yang-chou (') im the great Liang country 
vovershadows the earth with his benevolence, and the influence of his virtue 
vis like that of Heaven; though he is aiman he may be said to bea God, who 
vhas come down to protect the world, accumulating merit: and virtue and 
vsaving the world with great compassion. Ile is my high master, his 
ndignity is perfect and therefore I revere and honor him with the utmost 
sincerity. 

vAt the feet of the Son of Ileaven T prostern myself and ask after 
vhis welfare; [ present respectfully golden fu-yung (*) flowers, different per- 
vfumes, medicmes and other things, hopmg you may deign to accept 
mthem.”” : 

In the year 520 the sume king sent again an envoy to present as 
tribute products of his country. 


Tt is probable that the Chinese have given the above account. from what was 
told them by the natives, but did not. themselves visit the country at this early date. 
Even its importance for trade seems to have dimimshed or faded altogether, for 
during the followmg centuries, after the Chinese traded in Java a long time already , 
the eastern coast’ of Sumatra is not mentioned by them and it is only towards the 
end of the 10th century that we find it again, but) under a new name. 


San-bo-tsai. 


History of the Sung dynasty (960—1279). Book 489. 


The kingdom of San-bo-tsai (*) is one of the southern barbarians; it 


is situated between Cambodja and Java and rules over fifteen different 
countries. 


(‘) b= fh , at that time the capital of China. 
() & se He golden mallows (Hibiseus mutabilis). I do not. know whether it were 


these flowers imitated in gold, or a peculiar species of this ornamental plant, which has always been 
much valued in China. 


emo ‘< Y . 
¢C) — ARR HE Arab travelers of the 9th century speak of the island Sarbaza, which 
was subject to the king of Zabedj = Ya-ba-di or Java. Sar-ba-za and San-bo-tsai of course repre- 
sent the same name, both perhaps with a not quite correct. transcription. Vide »Relation des voya- 


ges faits par les Arabes et les Persans dans I’Inde et a la Chine dans le TX siecle, traduite par 
Reimaud. Paris. 1845.” p. 93, 
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Its products are rattan, red kino ('), ltignum aloes, areca- and 
cocoanuts. They use no copper cash, but their custom is to trade im all 
kind of things with gold and silver, During the whole vear the weather is 
mostly hot and seldom cold, mm winter they have no frost or snow. The 
people rub thew bodies with fragant oil, The country docs not produce 
harley, but they have rice and green and yellow peas. Their poultry, geese 
and ducks are about the same as in China. 

They make wine from flowers, cocoanuts, penang or honey, which 
are all intoxicating, though they use no leaven or yeast. 

For their music they have a small guitar and small drums; slaves 
from Pulu Condore (2) make music for them by trampling on the ground 
and singing. 

They write with Sanscrit-characters and the kmg uses his ring as a 
seal; they know also Chinese characters and when presenting letters with 
tribute they make use of them (°). 

They have made a fortified city with a wall of piled bricks, several 
tens of % (*) in circumference, and they use palm Ieaves for covermg their 
houses. The people live scattered outside the town and do not pay any 
taxes. When they have a war, they at once select a chief to lead them and 
everybody provides his own arms and provisions. With a favourable wind 
the distance from this country to Canton is twenty days. 

The king is styled Chan-pi (°) and m his country there are many 
people whose name begin with Pu (litt. whose family name is Pu). 


(‘) ye Bi the Buddhist name for the red kino, made from the sap of the Butea frondosa: 
in India. Wells Wilhams. Syllabic dictionary p. 463. 


(*) i= Re WM. Slaves froi Condore seems to have been a general name for slaves, 


which the Malays probably got from this island and from the other islands in the south of the Chi- 
nese sea; the dance here described is practised still now by the natives of the Natuna and Tambilan- 
islands. 

-(*) It is not probable that the natives knew Chinese, but: we may infer from this statement 
that there were already Chine‘ established in the country, who wrote for the king the letters 
accompanying his tribute. 


(*) FA, Ten / is about three miles. 


a (*) KS HA, Our author probably makes a mistake here. We shall see by and by that 
oO San-bo-tsai was for a long time the principal port on this side of the island, but that probably Pa- 
lembang and Djambi existed long before San-ho-tsai was destroyed; we think that the author has 
heard the name of Radja Djambi, i. e. the king of Djambi, and that he has mistaken the name of 


the country for the name of the king. 
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Towards the end of the T’ang dynasty, in the ycar 905, they sent tribute, 
and the envoy, who was chicf of their capital, got from the Emperor the 
title of the Gencral Who Pacifies the Distant Countries. 

In the 9th month of the year 960 Si-ri-hu-ta-hia-li-t’an (*) sent an 
envoy to bring tribute, which he repeated in the summer of the next year. In 
the winter of the same year tribute was offered by a king of the name 
Si-ri-wu-ya (’). 

In the spring of the year 962 the king Si-ri-wu-ya sent an embassy of 
three envoys to bring tnbute. They got back tails of the Yak (Bos grunniens 
or poéphagus), white porcelain, silver utensils, silk thread and two sets of 
saddle and bridle. 

In the year 971 one of the former envoys was sent to present crystals 
and lamp-oil; in the next year he came again and in 974 they brought as 
tribute ivory, olibanum, rosewater, dates and flat peaches, white sugar, crystal 
finger-rings, glass bottles and coral-trees. The next year new envoys came, 
who were presented with caps and girdles. 

In the year 980 their king Ha-ch’1 (Hadji or Adji) (*) sent an envoy 
and in the same year it was reported from Ch’au-chou, that a foreign mer- 
chant from San-bo-tsai had arrived in that port with a cargo of perfumes , 
medicines, drugs, rhinoccros-horns and ivory; as the wind had been ad- . 
verse he had been sixty days coming to Ch’au-chou. His perfumes and 
drugs were all carried to Canton ('). 

In the year 983 their king Ha-chi (°) sent an envoy who brought a 
tribute of crystal, cotton cloth (6), rhinoceros-horns, perfumes and drugs. 

In the year 985 the master of a ship came and presented products 
of his country. 

In 988 an envoy arrived for the purpose of bringing tribute and in 


O AWA a oH RH. 

3 A) ko HR. 

O 33 ih. 

(*) That the arrival of a foreign ship was specially reported to the Emperor, does not neces- 
sarily show that it was a rare occurrence, but it was probably done because Ch’au-chou (Swatow) was 


not open to forcign trade. It seems that this ship put into Ch’au-chou by stress of weather and it 
was next sent to Canton, where it should have gone at first. 


(*) Ny zB, the same name as under 3, but written with other characters. 


(*) Af in Thi we arc unable to say what kind of cotton cloth is meant here. 
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the winter of 992 information was received from Canton that this envoy, 
who had left the capital two years ago, had heard in the south that his 
country was invaded by Java and had therefore remained a year. In the 
spring of 992 he had gone to Champa with his ship, but hearing no good 
news there, he came back to ask for an imperial decree in order that his 
country might follow his lead. 

In the year 1003 the king Sé-li-chu-la-wu-ni-fu-ma-tiau-hwa (') sent 
two envoys to bring tribute; they told that m their country a Buddhist 
temple had been erected in order to pray for the long life of the emperor 
and that they wanted a name and bells for it, by which the emperor would 
show ‘that he appreciated their good intentions. An edict was issued by 
which the temple got the name of Ch’éng-t’ien-wan-shou (7) and bells were 
cast to be given to them. Moreover one of the envoys got the title of the 
General who is attracted by Virtue and the other that of the General who 
cherishes Civilizing Influence (°). 

In the year 1008 the king Sé-ri-ma-la-p’i (*) sent three envoys to 
present tribute; they were permitted to go to the ‘’ai-shan (°) and to be 
with the emperor in the audience-hall. Ultimately they were sent back with 
very liberal presents. 

In 1017 the king Ha-ch’i-su-wu-ch’a-p’'u-mi (°) sent envoys with a 
letter in golden characters and tribute in the shape of pearls, ivory, Sanscrit 
books folded between boards (’) and slaves; by an imperial edict they were 
permitted to see the emperor and to visit some of the imperial buildings. 
When they went back an edict was issued addressed to their king, accompa- 
nied by various presents, calculated to please them. 

In 1028, the 8th month, the king Si-li-tieh-hwa (°) sent envoys to 
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one of the sacred mountains in China, province of Shan-tung. 


tk 2) we Hh RE. 


KK; our translation is subject to doubt. 


in, 3 perhaps Sri Dewa. 
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carry tribute. The custom was that envoys from distant countries, who 
brought tribute, got a girdle adorned with gold and silver, but this tume 
girdles entirely of gold were given to them. 

In 1067 an envoy who was one of their high chiefs, called Ti-hwa-ka- 
- la (‘), arrived in China; the title of Great General who supports Obedience 
and cherishes Renovation (7) was given to him and he was favoured with an 
imperial edict of the following contents: »Our reputation and Our teachings 
vovershadow all countries, whether far or near, and if their people are only 
vloyal and dutiful, We always give them Chinese titles, favouring them with 
vfine names in order to distinguish their countnes. You have gladly obeyed 
vOur high influence and come across the sea to bring valuable articles as 
ntribute; We praise you for this and have raised your rank in order to give 
van encouragement to loyalty and dutifulness.”’ 

During the period Yian-fung (1078—1085) envoys came from this 
country, again bringing silver, pearls, camphor-oil, olibanum and other pro- 
ducts of the country. The letter they brought was first forwarded to the 
court from Canton, where they waited until they were escorted to the 
capital. The Emperor remembered that they had come very far, he gave 
them liberal presents and then allowed them to return. The next year he 
gave them 64000 strings of cash, 15000 taels of silver and favoured the 
two envoys who had come with honorary titles. One of these envoys asked 
permission to buy golden girdles, various things made of silver, purple 
dresses for Buddhist monks and official tablets (3), all which was given him 
according to his desire. 

In the year 1080 a foreigner from the south arrived at Canton; he 
said that he had the direction of the affairs in his country, and the daughter 
of the king sent a letter m Chinese character to the superintendent of trade, 
together with camphor baros and cotton-cloth. The superintendent dared not 
receive this and he reported it to the throne, whereupon he was ordered to 
pay the estimated value of the goods; the said functionary then bought silks 
for the amount and gave these to them. 

In 1082 three envoys from this country came to have an audience 
from the Emperor and brought golden lotus-flowers containing pearls, camphor 


() Hi AE fw FRE, Dewa Kala? 
O TM eH KOK H. 


(°) Ril hE; the meaning of these words is doubtful. 
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baros and aa-tien ('); they all received honorary titles according to their 
rank. The third envoy died in China after he had left the capital and the 
government gave a present of fifty pieces of silk for his burial. 

In 1083 three other envoys came, who all received honorary titles 
according to their rank. 

In the period Shau-shéng (1094—1097) as made their appearance 
once again. 

In the year 1156 the king Si-li-ma-ha-la-sha (7) sent envoys to bring 
tribute. The Emperor said: »When distant people feel themselves attracted 
mby our civilising influence, their discernment must be praised. It is there. 
vfore that I rejoice in it, but not because I want to bencfit by the products 
vof their country.” On this occasion the king had also sent pearls to be 
presented to one of the ministers, who had however died in the meantime; 
the Emperor gave orders to receive them and to pay in return the estimated 
value. 

In the year 1178 they sent again envoys to bring as tribute products 
of the country; on this occasion the emperor issued an edict ordering that 
they should not come to court any more, but make an establishment at 
Ch’iian-chou in the province of Fukien. 


The above account does not teach us much about the country it treats of, 
but still we have thought it advisable to translate it in extenso, as it contains much 
information on the intercourse which was carried on between China and the countries 
of these parts during the time. What we said above on p. 4 about the tribute of 
which the Chinese always speak, is fully carried out by the details given here. The 
ceremony of bringing tribute to the Emperor was only a pretext to gain facilities for 
the trade and the princes of the Kastern Coast of Sumatra largely availed themselves 
of it, for this tribute was brought by them many times more than is recorded in the 
account translated by us, where only those instances are mentioned, on which the his- 
torian had something remarkable to tell, but in the biographies of the different 
emperors we meet also with a careful record of other visits, which have not found a 
place here. It appears also that at last the Chinese began to find these compliments 
rather expensive, and relegated their foreign friends to Ch’iian-chou, to trade there in 
the ordinary way. 

In transcribing the names of the different kings, the old Mandarin pronuncia- 


(’) tat BSS we have been unable to find out the meaning of these words. 


C) JR FA) WR ES BB RG, Sri Maharadja; the text has [Jf instead of Hg, but 


this is probably a misprint, which we correct without hesitation. 
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tion has been followed, because these names were written down at court and not 
carried to China by merchants from southern China; we are however but very insuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the pronunciation of that period and so our transcription may 
often not be quite correct. This is perhaps one of the causes why many of these names 
look so strange and cannot be brought back to their original native sound. For the 
same reason we have omitted the names of the different envoys, which are all given 
in the Chinese text; as they could not be identified, they were of no use and would 
only have bewildered the reader. 

The house of Sung was driven from the throne of China by the Mongols who 
reigned under the name of Yiian, but it seems that these did not occupy themselves 
any more with the southern countries, after their unsuccessful expedition against Java; 
the history of this dynasty says nothing of the other islands and it was only after 
its expulsion from China that the former official intercourse was resumed again. 


History of the Ming dynasty (1868—1643). Book 324. 


San-bo-tsai ('), formerly called Kandali, for the first time sent envoys 
with tribute in the reign of the emperor Hsiau-wu of the former Sung dynasty 
(454—464); during the reign of the emperor Wu of the Liang dynasty 
(502—549) they came repeatedly and in the time of the second Sung (960— 
1279) they brought tnbute without interruption. 

In the year 1370 the emperor sent an envoy to command the pre- 
sence of this country, and in the next year the king, who was called Maha- 
radja Prabu (*), sent envoys with a letter written on a golden leaf and bringing 
a tribute of black bears, cassowaries, peacocks, parrots of various colours, 
different kinds of perfumes, p-cloth (°), blankets of woollen cloth (") and 
many other articles. The Emperor ordered to give them a copy of the 
imperial calendar and pieces of silk according to their rank. At the same 
time the Board of Revenue reported that a vessel with merchandise, belonging 
to them, had arrived at Ch’iian-chou and wanted to make it pay duties, but 
the Emperor gave orders not to let it pay (°). 


yo = Af ys y sec above p. 62. 

(*) fia ph HI AL AN fi) fr ; Ma-ha-la-cha-pa-la-pu. 

C) Sh tp? 

(*‘) fib we  , to-lo blankets; ithe same word, with the first character changed into 


%, is now used for Spanish stripes. 


(*) We have here a direct proof that the envoys who brought tribute, were at the same time 
eugaged in trade. 
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In the year 1373 the king Tan-ma-sa-na-ho (') sent envoys to bring 
tribute, with a separate letter of congratulation for the next new-year. 

At that time there were three kings in this country. 

In 1374 the king Ma-na-ha-pau-lin-pang (?) sent envoys to bring tnb- 
ute, which was repeated in the first month of the next year. 

In the 9th month of the year 1375 a king called Séng-ka-lict-yii-lan (°) 
sent envoys to present tribute; these envoys came to court following an 
imperial envoy who returned from a mission to another country. 

In the year 1376 the king Tan-ma-sa-na-ho died and his son Ma-la-cha 
Wu-li (*) succeeded him; the next year the latter sent a tribute of rhinoce- 
ros-horns, cassowaries, white monkeys, black and green parrots, tortoise-shell , 
cloves, camphor baros and other articles. The envoys said that the son dared 
not ascend the throne on his own authority, and therefore asked the permis- 
sion of the Imperial court. The Emperor praised his sense of duty and 
ordered envoys to bring him a seal and a commission as king of San-bo-tsai. 

At that time however San-bo-tsai had already been conquered by Java, 
and the king of this country, hearmg that the Emperor had appointed a 
king over San-bo-tsai, became very angry and sent men who waylaid and 
killed the imperial envoys. ‘The Emperor did not think it right to punish 
him on this account. 

After this occurrence San-bo-tsai became gradually poorer and no tnb- 
ute was brought from this country any more. 

In 1397 the officers of the Board of Rites memorialized the emperor, 
saying that the different barbarians had not brought tribute since long. 

The Emperor replied as follows: »In the beginning of my reign the 
different barbarians continually sent envoys with tnbute; amongst these 
were Annam, Champa, Cambodja, Siam, Java, Liukiu, San-bo-tsai, Bruni 
»(northern coast of Borneo), Pahang (on the Malay penmsula), Sumatra (the 
morthern coast of the island) and many other countries; but lately San-bo-tsai 
vhas availed itself of the rebellion of Hu Wei-yung and by deceitful repre- 


) 1 tii vw AB Pe. 
(") iB AY BA bg PN Fh, the three last syllables remind us forcibly of Palembang, 


and would seem to strengthen our supposition (v. p. 76) that, whilst San-bo-tsai was the chief place 
on the coast, Palembang and Djambi existed already as more or less independent states. 


© 1 to Fl F i. 
-(’) i HY x A HW probably Maharadja Wuli. 
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nsentations enticed our envoys to their country, and the king of Java, having 
vheard of this, sent men to point out to them that they were misled and 
-wsent them back with great politeness (’). Since that time the commercial 
vintercourse has been stopped. | 

vThe different countries are not of the same mind; Annam, Champa, 
vCambodja, Siam and Liukiu appear at court and bring tribute as before 
vand moreover Liukiu has sent young men to study here. Whenever the 
vbarbarian countries send envoys, they are always treated with politeness 
vand I am not at all indifferent towards them; but at present I do not 
“know their mind. 

vIf we send messengers to Java now, it is to be feared that San-bo- 
vtsai will stop them on their way. I understand that this San-bo-tsai is 
voriginally a country belonging to Java. 

“You now may take my views and communicate them to Siam, with 
vorders to bring them to the knowledge of Java.” 

On this the ministers of the Board sent a letter saying: As long as 
vheaven and earth have been, the difference between ruler and subject, be- 
vtween high and low, has existed. The countries on all sides of China are 
vunited im one by our government, and formerly the different barbarians 
vfrom over the sea came regularly to enjoy its influence; but now San-bo- 
vtsai has got bad intentions, it has deceived our trusty envoys and made 
mitself guilty of treachery. Our holy Emperor treats all the barbarians with 
nthe same benevolence and justice, how dare they then be ungrateful for 
vthese high favours and forget the duties of a subject towards his pririce? 
nlf the wrath of the Emperor is aroused, he may send an army of a hun- 
vdred thousand men to carry into execution the punishment of Heaven, as 
veasily as turning his hand; why do not the barbarians recollect this? Our 
vholy Emperor has said that Annam, Champa, Cambodja, Siam and Liukiu 
vobserve their duties as subjects, but Sam-bo-tsai alone turns itself against his 
vholy instructions; though it is smaller than those countries, it ventures to 
vbe obstinate and so will cause its own ruin. 

vAs you, Siam, reverently observe the duties of a subject, so that 
vthe government ordained by Heaven has great regard for you, it has been 
ventrusted to you to inform Java that it must speak to San-bo-tsai about 
mits duties, and if this latter country changes its evil ways, it will be recei- 
vved kindly as before.” 


(*) The imperial statement of the case is not quite correct; perhaps the emperor’s pride could 
not openly avow that his envoys had been killed. . 
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At that time Java had completely conquered San-bo-tsai and changed 
its name to Ku-kang ('). When San-bo-tsai went down, the whole country 
was disturbed and the Javanese could not keep all the land; for this 
reason the Chinese, who were established there, stood up for themselves, and . 
a man from Nan-hai (Namhoi) in Canton, called Liang Tau-ming (?), who 
had lived there a long time and roamed over the sea, followed by several 
thousand men from Fukien and Canton, was taken by them as their chief. 
‘He reigned as master of a part of the country and his son, who once met 
an imperial envoy sent on a mission out of China, was taken by the latter 
to the court. | 

In the year 1405 the Emperor sent a messenger, who was from the 
same town as Liang Tau-ming, with an order summoning him to court. 
Tau-ming and his confederate Chéng Po-k’a (*) followed this envoy and 
brought as tribute products of the country. They returned bestowed with 
many presents. 

In 1406 the (Chinese) chief of Ku-kang, called Ch’én T'su-i (*), sent 
his son, whilst Tau-ming sent his nephew, to go to court together. T'su-1 
was also a man from Canton, and though he sent tribute to court, he carried 
on piracy at the same time, and the envoys from other countries, who 
brought tribute to China, suffered much at his hands. 

In 1407, when the imperial envoy Chéng Ho came back from the 
west, he sent a messenger to call him; Tsu-i feigned obedience but secretly 
made plans to rob him too. Another Chinese, of the name Shih Chin-ch’ing 
(5), informed Chéng Ho of this, and when Tsu-i came to attack him, he was 
made a prisoner, brought to the capital and executed there. At the same 
time Chin-ch’ing sent his son-in-law to bring tribute, on which the Emperor 
gave an order to institute the office of Pacificator of Ku-kang (°) and ap- 
pointed Chin-ch’ing to it; a seal, a hat and a girdle were given to him by 


(*‘) 46 ye Ku-kang, the old river, is the Chinese name for Palembang up to the present 
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(*) i] WH. Ae We see here that there was a Chinese chief at Kukang and another at 


Sanbotsai, therefore these two were different places, which question we will discuss at the end of 
this account. 
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imperial command and since that time tribute was brought repeatedly. 
Though Chin-ch’ing had received a commission from the Emperor, he was 
at. the same time subject. to Java; his territory was not large and could not . 
be compared to the old San-bo-tsai. . 

In 1424 the son of Chin-ch’ing, called Shih Chi-sun (3), ‘pone 
that his father had died and asked permission to succeed him, which was 
granted. In 1425 he sent envoys to bring tribute, who stated that the old 
seal had been destroyed by fire, on which the Emperor ordered to give him 
a new one. After this their tribute gradually became more rare. 

Towards the end of the period Chia-ching (1522—1566), the famous 
Cantonese robber Chang Lien (*) made a disturbance and after some time 
the military officers reported that they had captured him; in the year 1577 
traders who came to Ku-kang saw that this man had there a large commer- 
cial establishment (litt. a row of shops) and was chief of the native ships; a 
large number of Chinese from Fukien were attached to him and he was 
like a superintendent of trade in China. 

This country is a place of much importance for the trade of the bar- 
barians; it is situated at the west of Java, from where with a fair wind the 
passage takes about eight days. The country is divided into fifteen districts, 
the soil is fertile and fit for agriculture, and there is a saying: If you plant 
rice one year, you have gold for three’, meaning that the harvest is abun- 
dant and may be sold for much money. 

The rich people are much given to sensuality. 

The inhabitants of this country are skilled in fighting on the water 
and therefore their neighbours fear them. 

The country is rich in water; only the chiefs live on the land, whilst 
the common people dwell on the river; for this purpose they build their 
houses on rafts, which are fastened to poles in such a way that, when the 
tide riscs, the rafts are lifted up without beimg flooded. When they want 
to remove to another place, they have only to pull up the poles, which does 
not cost much money or labour. 

The lower classes call their superiors by the title of Chan-pi (°), which 


C) it RR. 
(*) Oe mpi, 


(*) >; A » See note 5 on page 63. The explanation of Chan-pi in this article, is pro- 
bably a repetition of the error we pointed out there. | 
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means the same as sovereign of the country. Afterwards the place where 
their first chief lived, was called Chan-pi (Djambi) also. 

The country has changed its old capital for Kukang (Palembang); for- 
merly it was a rich country, but since the conquest by Java it has gradually 
become poorer and few trading vessels go there. Its customs and products 
have been described in the history of the Sung dynasty. 


In the beginning of the 15th century the Eastern Coast of Sumatra was also 
visited by the famous imperial envoy Chéng Ho (s. above p. 41), and one of his 
followers (s. above p. 45) has given us the following account of the country, which 
has evidently been used also by the authors of the history of the Ming dynasty. 


Ying-yai Shéng-lan (1416), 


Ku-kang is the same country which was formerley called San-bo-tsai ; 
it is also called Palembang (") and is under the supremacy of Java. It 
borders on Java at the east and on Malacca at the west, in the south are 
large mountains and in the north it extends to the sea. From whatever 
place ships come, they enter the Strait ot Banka (*) at the Fresh-water river (°) 
and near a place with many pagodas built of bricks, after which the mer- 
chants go up the river in smaller craft, and so arrive at the capital. 

A large number of the inhabitants are people from Canton, Chang- 
chou and Ch’iian-chou ("), who have run away and established themselves 
here. The people of this country are very rich, the soil being most fertile, 
and there is a proverb saying: “when one sows for one year, he can recolt 
for three’, which is not at all exaggerated. 

The country is not large. The pcople exercise themselves much in 
fighting on the water and as there is more water than land, only the houses 
of the chiefs stand on shore, whilst the rest of the people build their houses 
on rafts, which are attached to piles, so that they rise with the water and 
cannot be flooded. When they want to go and live in another place, they 
pull up the piles and remove with their whole house, which is very con- 
venient. 


QO BRM B= HBB Eth FHA Bree. 
C) a FA. 


(’) RR 45, T’an-kang, must have been the Chincse name for the Palembang-river. 
(*) & ea = are + ; the two latter places in the province of Fukien. 
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The river has two flood-tides every day, 

The manners and customs, the marriage and burial ceremonies , as 
well as the language, are all about the same as in Java. 

Formerly, in the period Hung-wu (13868—1398), a Cantonese called 
Ch’én Tsu-i, along with some others, ran away with his whole family to 
this place, where he set up as a chief, and being of a very bad disposition, 
he plundered all the merchant ships passing there. In 1407 the government 
envoy Chéng Ho arrived here with a fleet and another Cantonese, called 
Shih Chin-ch’ing, came to give information about the wicked intentions of 
Ch’en Tsu-i; the envoy thereupon took the latter alive and sent him to the 
capital, where he was punished by death. Shih Chin-ch’mg got a cap and 
a girdle and was allowed to go back as the chief of Ku-kang and to rule 
the country; when he died he had no son, so his-daughter came in his 
place and rewards, punishments, destitutions’ and appointments were all 
made by her (’). 

The products of the country are lignum aloés in different qualities, 
yellow wax, benzoé and other articles, all of them not found in China. Benzoé 
looks as if it were inlaid with silver; it has the appearance of dark glue, 
with white wax inside, the better sorts having much white and little black ; 
when it is burned the smell is very strong and the natives, as well as the 
men from Soli (2), like it very much. 

There is a bird from which the so-called crane-crests are taken; it is 
as large as a goose, with black feathers, a long neck anda pointed bil. Its 
skull is about an inch thick, outside red and inside like yellow wax; it has — 
a very fine appearance and is called crane-crest (*); they use it for the handles 
and scabbards of their swords and for different other purposes. 


(’) This does not quite agree with the account in the History of the Ming dynasty (v. above 
p. 72), but the contradiction is only apparent. Shih Chin-ch’ing was appointed chief of the Chinese 
at Palembang in 1407 and in the same year he sent his son-in-law to the capital of China, probably 
because he had no son, or at least not one of sufficient age. When Ma Hwan, the author of the 
Ying-yai Shéng-lan, visited Palembang, which was before 1416, he found Chin-ch’ing dead and 
succeeded by his daughter. This change was not made known to the Chinese court before 1424, when 
a son of Chin-ch’ing, who either was very young at the time of Ma Hwan’s visit, or may have been 
adopted after that timc, had taken his father’s place and came to ask the imperial sanction. 

(7) We have stated above that Soli was a country somewhere in India (v. pag. 40), and 
the men from Soli, meant here, probably were the Klings of the present day. 


(*) As TH , This bird is not a crane, but the buceros, characterised by a large beak, 
with an excrescence on the top of it, which is generally hollow, but solid with some species; even 
now it is much used in Canton, where brooches and other ornaments for the European market are 
cut out of it. 
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Here also is found the cassowary ("), which is as large as a crane; 
it has a round body and a thin neck, longer than that of the crane; its soft 
red crest is like a red cap and begins on both sides of the neck; the beak 
is sharp and the whole body is covered with hair as of a goat: sparse, long 
and of a greenish colour. It has long legs, with hard black claws, which 
are very sharp, so that it can rp open a man’s belly untill the entrails come 
out and death follows. It likes to eat burning coals, whence its name. It 
is impossible to kill it with a stick. 

In the mountains of this country a supernatural animal is found, 
called the divine stag (7). It looks like a large pig and is about three feet 
high; the forepart of the body is black, the hind part white and the hair is 
sleek, short and very fine. The mouth is like that of a pig, but not flat 
in front; the hoofs have three grooves and it only eats plants, not other 
animals. 

The cattle, goats, pigs, dogs, fowls and ducks, gourds and fruit, are 
the same as in Java. 

The people of this country are much given to gambling; they play 
pa-kui, chess, or fight cocks, in all cases staking money. 

In trading they take Chinese copper coin and cotton cloth (3). They 
also send to China tribute of the products of their country. 


On the trade of Palembang and Djambi in the 16th century we find the 
following notice in the 


Tung Hsi Yang K’au (1618). Book III. 


When a ship arrives at Ku-kang (Palembang), a present of fruit and 
silk is offered to the king, for which there is a fixed quantity. 

When the men of Djambi bargain for goods, the price is agreed upon 
in gold, but they pay only with pepper; f. i. if something costs two taels 


(*) K 3B the fire-fowl; this name has been afterwards applied to the turkey, which is now 
designated by it. The cassowary is not found on Sumatra and the specimen our author saw, 
must have been brought from the Moluccos. 

(’) mil iB, evidently the tapir, a native of eastern Sumatra. 


(*) The Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan has the following passage: 

Articles of import are glass-pearls of various colours, green and white crockery, copper caldrons, 
wcotton-cloth and silk-gauze of different colours, coloured silks, large and small earthen jars, copper 
coins, etc.” 
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of gold, they pay a hundred picols of pepper, or thereabout. They like to 
buy outside women, and girls from other countries are often brought here 
and sold for pepper. 

They use money made of lead. 

San-bo-tsai was formerly known as a rich place, but since it was 


conquered by Java, the capital has been deserted and few traders go there 
now (3). 


From the different extracts translated by us and treating of the Eastern Coast. 
of Sumatra, we see that it was known to the Chinese of the 6 century as Kandali, 
which name has since been lost and is not found anywhere else. 

In the 10” century the Chinese speak of it as San-bo-tsai, which is the 
Sarbaza of the Arabian travelers, who visited the country a hundred years before ; 
the latter inform ‘us that it was a dependency of Java in their time already, and 
it would seem that, in this as well as in other instances, these Javanese conquerors 
settled there and soon made themselves independent from their mother-country , for 
the Chinese speak of a new invasion about 990 and another conquest about 1377 (v. 
above p. 65, 36 and 69). With this last conquest the name of San-bo-tsai disap- 
pears, the new conquerors establishing their capital at Palembang. 

We are not told at what particular place San-bo-tsai was situated, but only 
see on page 71 that it was apart from Palembang. It is probable however that is 
was on the same river, in the first place because it was the largest stream of the 
coast and therefore the best accessible place for foreign trade, aud secondly on account 
of the Chinese name which was given to Palembang and its river after the conquest 
of 1377: they called it Ku-kang, the old river, to distinguish it from Djambi, where 
probably the princes of San-bo-tsai established their capital, after they had been driven 
away from the old one by the Javanese; this name /the old river”, given by them 
to the river of Palembang, implies that they were familiar with it since long and 
that it had been visited by them during their previous trade, which we know had 
always been carried on at San-bo-tsai. 

It is not to be supposed that Djambi and Palembang were new places alto- 
gether; they probably existed before and only rose to higher importance by these 
political changes. We see on p. 69 that previous to the conquest by Java there 
were three different kings in the country, and the names of Djambi and Palembang 
occur also before this event, coupled to the names of those kings (v. above p. 63 
and 69). The explanation of the name Djambi, given in the history of the Ming 
dynasty on p. 72, does not seem reliable, but rather to have no other authority 
than the fancy of the writer. 


(?) This account is not very clear: Ku-kang is Palembang, but at once the author introduces 
omen of Djambi”, without saying whether they traded with these at their own capital, or only at 
Palembang. 


ae TT a 
Indragiri. 


This country, situated on the eastern coast of Sumatra, a little to the north 
of Djambi, is mentioned for the first time in the 


History of the Ming dynasty (1368—1643). Book 325. 


Indragiri (") is a country under the control of Java; its circumference 
is very small and is does not contain more than a thousand families. As 
Johore was crafty and bad and as Indragini was situated in its neighbourhood , 
it had always to suffer from it. Afterwards it sought a matrimonial alliance 
with Johore by large presents of silk and then it had a little more peace. 

In this country they have fortifications of wood and at the side of 
their chief’s residence stand a clock- and a drumtower. When the king 
goes out, he rides on an elephant. 

The 10th month is the beginning of their year. 

The manners and customs of the people are much like those in Java 

and the products of the country are the same as of Johore. 
| The people set great value on cleanliness; whatever the chief eats is 
all cut and cooked by himself. 

The precepts against wine are strictly observed and there is a duty 
on it; people of rank never drink any and only vagabonds of the lower 
classes take it, and even these are scolded and ridiculed by their equals. 

In marrying the husband goes to the house of the wife and afterwards 
belongs to her family, therefore they prefer getting girls to boys. 

The bodies of the dead are burned. 

The Chinese who went to trade there, found the people fair in their 
dealings, but since the country has been conquered by Johore, few merchants 
visit it any more. 


Tung Hsi Yang K’au (1618), Book IV. 


The natives of Indragin (*) only trade with us at our ships, to which 
they come for the purpose. They are nearly the same as those of Johore, 
but their customs are better and their goods cheaper. Since this country 


(*) T 7 i, Ting-ki-gi; the transcription is very inaccurate, but this has often hap- 
pened to Chinese geographers, when they met with an uncommonly long or hard name. 


OT te H. 
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has been invaded by Johore, it has no rest and the foreign traders are also 
in continual danger, for which reason mariners mostly turn their backs on it. 


Before leaving the Eastern Coast of Sumatra, we will treat of the smaller 
islands which are near it and which, according to our plan, must find a place here. 


Billiton or Blitung. 


In the account of the Mongol expedition against Java in 1293 (v. supra p. 
32) we have scen that this island was then called Kau-lan, Koé-lan or Kou-lan (’); 
the Chinese travelers of the beginning of the 15" century still know it by the same 
name, as is shown in the following account, taken from the 


Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan (1436). The island Kau-lan (’), 


Going from the Sacred Mountain in Champa, with a fair wind, one 
may arrive here in ten days. The island is high and covered with trees: 
rattan, bamboo, material for rudders, spars, masts, yards and sails are all 
to be found here. 

When, in the time of the Yuan dynasty, the imperial generals Kau 
Hsing and Shih-pi went to attack Java with numerous soldiers and large 
ships, they were driven by a storm on this island and many of their ships 
were lost; therefore they landed and constructed a hundred vessels, after 
which they continued their expedition against Java, captured the chief of the 
country and brought him to China. Amongst the present inhabitants are 
still Chinese, for about a hundred sick soldiers were left behind and settled 
here. | 

The weather is always hot and little rice is produced; the people live 
chiefly from hunting. 

Men and women have their hair in a knot; they wear a short jacket 
and a sarong. 

Articles of export are skins of leopards, bears and deer, and also 
tortoise-shell; articles of import are rice, glassbeads of all colours, green 
cloth, copper articles, green earthenware, etc. 


() 2y Hal. #88 Hal. 
() Ze Fm. 
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Banka. 


On page 73 we have seen the strait of Banka mentioned in order to deter- 
mine the situation of Palembang, but nowhere the island itself is described unde 
this name. We think however that the following account applies to Banka, or at 
least to its eastern coast. | 


Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan (1436). 


Ma-yi-tung (') is situated at the west of the island Billiton (Kau-lan), 
in the southern ocean. It has high movntains and flat land, intersected by 
small rivers. 

The people live together in villages. The climate is rather warm. 
Men and women have their hair in a knot, wear long dresses and sarongs of 
different colours. The fields are very fertile and produce more than in any 
other country. | 

They highly value chastity and when a husband dies, his wife cuts 
her hair, lacerates her face and does not eat for seven days, sleeping all 
the time together with the dead body of her husband. Many die during 
this time, but if one survives after seven days, her relations exhort her to 
eat; she may then live, but never marries again. On the day that the 
husband is burned, many wifes throw themselves into the fire and die also. 

Salt is boiled out of seawater and wine fermented from sugarcane. 

Products of the country are cotton, yellow wax, tortoise-shell, areca- 
nuts and flowered cotton-cloth. 


. Articles of import are copper pots, unwrought iron, cotton-cloth, silks 
of different colours, etc. 


Lingga. 
Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan (1436). 


The Strait of Lingga (7) is situated to the north-west of Palembang 
(San-bo-tsai); high mountains face each other as the teeth of a dragon and 
between these the ships pass. | 


(*) wk 3, ie , Im the History of the Ming dynasty, where this article is copied nearly 
verbally, the name is written wk Ht: ae . We take it to be the island of Banka from its si- 
tuation, but have not been able to identify the name. . 

(*) BE I FA, the two first characters, used for the transcription of the native name 


Lingga, originally mean vdragon’s teeth” and we next see the writer, preoccupied by this name, 
discover a resemblance to a dragon’s mouth in the configuration of the country. 


—. 8) —- 


The soil is barren and yields only little rice; the climate is warm 
and in the 4th and 5th month there are heavy rains. 

Men and women have their hair in a knot and wear a short jacket 
with a sarong of striped stuff. They chiefly live from piracy and when they 
see native vessels, they go out with many hundreds of small boats to attack 
them; when there is a favorable wind these ships may escape, but otherwise 
they are plundered and the crew killed. Therefore ships are very careful 
in this neighbourhood. 


NORTHERN COAST OF SUMATRA. 
Poli. | 
History of the Liang dynasty (502—556). Book 54. 


The kingdom of Poli (') is situated to the south-east of Canton, on 
an island in the sea; the distance from Canton is two months, traveling 
daily. From east to west the country is fifty days broad and from north 
to south it has twenty days; there are one hundred and thirty six villages 
in it. The climate is warm, just as the summer in China; rice ripens twice 
a year and plants and trees are very luxuriant. The sea produces spotted 
conches and cauries. They have a kind of stone, called sampara (*), which 
is soft when first taken and may be cut into figures and dried, after which 
it becomes very hard. The people of this country use cotton for their clothes 
and make also sarongs of it. | 

The king uses a texture of flowered silk wrapped round his a 
on his head he wears a golden hat of more than one foot high, its shape 
resembling the one called pzex (*) in China and adorned with various pre- 
cious stones. He carries a sword inlaid with gold and sits on a golden 
throne, with his feet on a silver footstool. His female servants adorn them- 
selves with golden flowers and all kinds of valuables, and some of them 
carry white feather-dusters or fans of peacock-feathers. 


() YE Fj, Po-li, Pali, Pari or Ba-ti. 
(*) dt} A ME we have not. been able to trace this name, perhaps it may be sampar, 


after a river found in Sumatra. 


() Fp, 
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When the king goes out, his carriage, which is made of different 
kinds of fragrant wood, is drawn by an elephant. On the top of it isa flat 
canopy of feathers and it has embroidered curtains on both sides. People 
blowing conches and beating drums precede and follow him. 

The king’s family name is Kaundinya (') and he never before had 
any intercourse with China. When asked about their ancestors or about 
their age, they do not know it, but they say that the wife of S’uddhdda- 
na (7) was a woman from their country. 

In the year 518 they sent an envoy to present a letter of the follow. 
ing contents: »We humbly enjoy that the holy prince (of China) believes 
vin the three gems and has erected pagodas and temples, beautiful, large 
vand imposing, fillmg the whole land. The roads of his country are large 
vand even, cleap and without filth; terraces and halls abound everywhere, 
vresembling the palaces of Heaven, grand, beautiful and mysterious, the 
vworld has nothing to compare with them. When the holy king (of China) 
ygoes out, numerous soldiers surround him on all sides and feathery banners 
vare about him everywhere. The people in the capital are well dressed; the 
vshops are abounding and rich, filled with valuable articles; the kings insti- 
vtutions are excellent and there is no thieving. Students collect from all sides | 
vto study the three conveyances (triyana), and the preaching of the true law 
vgoes over the whole world and comes to all kingdoms as an overshadowing 
vcloud or as a penetrating rain. The course of his teaching is like a large 
mriver full of water, pure, cool, deep and large; all what lives is benefited 
wby it and it cannot be defiled. In his country the forces of nature are well 
vbalanced and no disasters strike it. 

vThe holy king at Yang-chow in the great country of Liang has no 
vequal: with paternal love and sympathy he rules over his country, treating 
vand fostering all mankind as his children, feeling with them in their diff- 
veulties, making no difference between friend and foe, relieving those that 
vare destitute and not hoarding for his own benefit. He shines on every 
nthing, as the light of the sun; all rejoice in him, as in the bight moon. 


C) FS Bi dm, 

(*) A UF + , As Kaundinya was the maternal uncle and S’uddhddana the father of 
Buddha, it would seem that the princes of this country were immigrants from India, who claimed 
relationship with Buddha and were fervent Buddhists; this may explain the letter to the emperor of 


China of which we subjoin a translation, though, as we observed before, such letters must be regarded 
with diffidence. : 


ee -: ee 


vHis ministers are wise and virtuous, his officers pure and faithful; 
nwith the utmost loyalty they serve their prince, thinking of nothing else. 

vl humbly consider the emperor as my true Buddha. I am the king 
vof the country Poli and now reverently prostern myself and do homage at 
vthe feet of my holy Lord, only hoping that Your Majesty may know my 
feelings, which I have harboured since long and which are not of to day. 
yMountains and seas separate us, and I cannot have the happiness of com- 
ning myself to you, but I now send an envoy to present golden mats and 
vother things. I have written down my true feelings.” 

In the year 523 the king Pin-ka () again sent an envoy, called 
Chu-pa-ti (2), to bring as tribute white parrots, glass utensils, cotton cloth, 
cups made out of shells, different kinds of perfumes and medicines, al- 
together a considerable number of articles. 


History of the Sui dynasty (681—617). Book 82. 


When from Giau-chi (Northern Annam) one goes southward by sea, 
he passes Chih-t’u and Tan-tan (*) and next comes to Poli (*). Its breadth 
from cast to west is four months travel, and from north to south it takes 
forty five days. 

The king’s family name is Ch’a-ri-ya-ka (5) and his personal name 
Hu-lan-na-po (°). The functionaries are called Tu-ka-ya-na (7) and those of 
lower rank Tu-ka-si-na (°). 

The people of this country are skilled in throwing a discus-knife; it 
has the size of a (Chinese metal) mirror, in the middle is a hole and the 
edge is like a saw; when they throw it at a man, they never fail to hit him. 
Their othcr arms are about the same as in China. Their customs resemble 


(’) WA Ait , Pin-ka or Vingka. 


C:) RR A. 
(*) Ir , the Red Earth and F} FI; the first a place in the gulf of Siam, the sec- 


ond Southern Siam or Northern Malacca. 
(‘) BE Fi, 
CO) Ad Al AK tn. 
() gi HE IR BE. 
() fy WRK BZ, 
() Fi ad KB, 


OO cis 


those of Cambodja and the productions of the country are the same as of Siam. 
When one commits a murder or theft, they cut off his hands, and when 
adultery has been committed, the culprit has his legs chained for the time 
of a year. . 

For their sacrifices they take the time that there is no moon; they 
fill 2 bowl with wine and eatables and let it float. away on the water; in 
the 11th month they have a great sacrifice. 

They get corals from the sea and they have a bird called s’ari (’) 
(beo, gracula religiosa) which can talk. 

In the year 616 they sent an envoy to appear at court and bring 
tribute, but they ceased to do this afterwards. 


New history of the T’ang dynasty (618—906). Book 222. 


Poli (*) is situated at the south-east of Cambodja; going by sea from 
Northern Annam (Giau-chi) and passing the gulf of Siam and Malacca, one 
arrives there. The country is large and its settlements are numerous; a horse 
is also called ma by them. Its circonference is many thousand /. In this 
country they have a kind of fire-pearls (*), of which some are as large as a 
hens egg; they are round and white, and shed a lustre to a distance of several 
feet; if you let the sun shine through them on tinder, it takes fire imme- 
diately. 

The country produces tortoise-shell, spotted conches and a stone called — 
kampara (*); this substance is soft at first, so that you can cut it, 
but ‘after it has been carved it becomes hard. There is also a bird called 
sari (beo, gracula religiosa), which understands human speech; its body is 
black, its head red and it has claws like a hawk. 

They carry the teeth of wild beasts in their ears and wrap a piece of 
cotton round their loins; cotton is a plant of which they collect the flowers 


 & Al. 

CB Al. 

(’) RK EK, evidently a kind of burning-glass, but whether of glass or crystal, and manu- 
factured in what place, we have no means to ascertain. 

) dt B bs , See page 80. In the island of Java many ancient statues of the old 


Hindoo worship have been found, evidently made from this material and by the process indicated 


above. 
6* 


in order to make cloth of them; the coarser kind is called 4u-pa (') and the 
finer cloth fzeh (2). They hold their markets at night and cover their faces. 

The king’s family name is Ch’a-ri-ya-ka (*) and his own name Hu-lu- 
na-po ("); his dignity is hereditary. His dress consists of a piece of flowered 
silk or cotton, adorned with pearls, wrapped round his body; he sits on a 
golden throne and on both sides are attendants with white dusters and fans of 
peacock-feathers. When he goes out, he sits in a chariot drawn by elephants, 
with a canopy of feathers and embroidered curtains, whilst music is made bv 
sounding gongs, beating drums and blowing conches. 

At the east of this country is situated the land of the Rakcha’s (5), 
which has the same customs as Poll. 


The country called Poli (Pali, Pari or Bari) in the three preceding articles, 
is said by all Chinese geographers to be the northern coast of Sumatra, and its neigh- 
bourhood to the Nicobar-islands is a sufficient proof that they are right. It is true 
that the direction of these islands is wrongly given, but this occurs often in those 
earlier times and especially in those cases where, as here, the notice has been com- 
piled from other sources, by an author who understood nothing of and cared little 
about the subject. | 

It is probable that here, as in other instances, the whole country has been 
called after the capital or chief native establishment on the coast; what particular 
place this may have been, we have no means to ascertain. The rulers were Hindoo’s , 
professing the Buddhist religion, and it seems that an extensive part of the country 
recognised their authority. 

From this time the name of Poli disappears and it seem that intercours 
with China ceased completely as well, for we do not find it mentioned again 
before the beginning of the 15th century, and the T’hai-ping Hoan-yii Ki, a universal 
geography published between 976—983, only gives an abstract from the three articles 
we translated just now, without adducing any new material. 


¢) WH A sometimes written 7 Fis transcription of the Malay name for cotton: kapas, 
kana and kapeh. 

C) Het, 

(?) xi Fi) FAK Git, The two first characters are a common transcription of the word 


Kchattriya, the caste of warriors and kings. 
() BOR B. 
(*) ae #. This has been for a long time the name of the Nicobar-islands, probably on 


account of the wildness and had reputation of their inhabitants. 
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We therefore come at once to the beginning of the 15th century, when this 
country was visited by the Chinese embassy of which we spoke on p. 45, and two 
of its members, the same to whom we are already indebted for very interesting 
accounts of other countries, have also left us a description of this, to which they give 
the name of Sumatra. 


Sumatra (}). 


Ying-yai Shéng-lan (1416). 


This country is situated on the great road of western trade. When 
a ship leaves Malacca for the west and goes with a fair eastern wind for 
five days and nights, it first comes to a village on the sea-coast called Ta- 
lu-man (%); anchoring here and going south-east for about ten /z (3 miles) one 
arrives at the said place. 

This country has no walled city. There is a large brook running out 
into the sea, with two tides every day; the waves at the mouth of it are 
very high and ships continually founder there. 

To the south of this place, at a distance of more than a hundred i, 
are high and wild mountains; to the north is the sea and on the east are 
also high mountains, extending as far as the territory of Aru. Due west, on 
the sea-coast, are two small countries: the first is the territory of the king 
of Nakur (°) and the next that of the king of Litai (°). 

The king of Sumatra was formerly attacked by the king of Nakur 
and killed by a poisoned arrow; he left one infant son, who could not avenge 
his father, and therefore the king’s wife made a public oath, saying: Whoever 
can avenge the death of my husband and recover his land, I am ready to 
marry him and to reign together with him.” When she had said this, there 
was an old fisherman, who roused himself and said: I am able to avenge 
him.” Thereupon he led the army, defeated and killed the king of Nakur 


() fk FA = ita} sometimes written 3A Bl BE AR. 
(?) = 8 E24 ; Ta-lu-man or Ta-ru-ban. It may be interesting to compare with 


this the account of Ibn Batuta, who visited this place in 1346. We quote from the translation by 
S. Lee. p. 200. “When we had arrived at the shores of this place, we put into the port, which 
is a small village in which there are some houses, as well as magazines for the merchants, and 
from this the city of Sumatra is at the distance of four miles, ‘at that place resides the king.” 


(’) HS Wh be. 
() A 4R, 
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and avenged the death of the late king. When the king of Nakur was 
killed, his people retreated and submitted, and did not undertake any hos- 
tilities more. ‘The king’s wife did not break her former engagement, but 
married the old fisherman, who was called the old king, and all affairs of 
the palace and the country went by his orders. 

In the year 1409, moved by his sense of duty, he brought as tribute 
products of his country and was favorably received by the emperor. In the 
year 1412 he returned to his country, when the son of the former king, 
having grown up, secretly leagued with the nobles, killed his stepfather the 
fisherman and took his throne. The fisherman had a nephew called Su-kan- 
lah (*), who assembled his followers with their families and ran away into 
the mountains, where he made a fortification and soon — attacks to 
revenge the death of his uncle. 

In the year 1415 the eunuch Chéng Ho arrived here with a fleet ; 
he sent his soldiers to take Su-kan-lah prisoner and sent him to the court 
of China, where he was condemned to death. The son of the kmg was 
grateful for the imperial favour and continually sent tribute to the court of 
China. 

The climate of this country is not the same during the whole year; 
in the daytime it is warm as in summer and at night it is cool as in autumn. 
In the 5th and 7th month there is much malaria. 

The mountains produce sulphur, which is found in caves, and on these 
mountains no plants or trees will grow, the ground being scorched. The 
fields are not very fertile neither; they only plant rice in dry fields, where 
it ripens twice a year, but barley and corn are not found. Pepper is grown 
near the mountains, where people plant it in gardens; it grows against other 
objects. Its flowers are yellow and white, and pepper is the fruit, which 1s 
first green and becomes red when it is ripe. When half ripe it is gathered 
and dried in the sun in order to be sold. The pepper with large and hollow 
kernels comes from this place. Every hundred caties official weight are sold 
for eighty pieces of gold, representing a value of one tael of silver (°). 

The fruits are plantains, sugarcane, mangoustine, nangka etc. There 
is one kind called by the natives durian (3), 8 or 9 inches long and with 
sharp points on its surface; when it is ripe it divides into 5 or 6 parts and 

(*) ek ie fi) , probably Su-kan-dah (lah) or Sekander. 
(*) 1¢ is probable ‘link an error has crept into the text here. 


(’*) BB BY ia, tu-ri-yen; the original has ig instead of Fa, which must be a mis- 
print. 
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when opened smells like rotten beef; it has large kernels covered with a 
juicy and white pulp, fourteen or fifteen in number and very sweet and nice ; 
when the kernels are roasted they taste lke chestnuts. 

Citrons are abundant throughout the whole year; they are not very 
sour and can be kept a long time without rotting. 

There is a kind of mango, called by the natives yam-pa ('); it is like 
a pear, but a little longer and has a green skin; its smell is very strong and 
when eaten the skin is removed and slices of the pulp are cut off; it is 
sour and sweet, very nice, and the kernel has the size of a fowl’s cgg. 

Peaches, pears and such fruit are not found at all. 

The vegetables are onions, leek, ginger and mustard; squashes are 
very abundant and last long; the water-melon is green outside and has red 
kernels; some grow to the length of two and three feet. 

The people keep many cows and milk is extensively sold. The goats 
are all black; white ones are not found. There are no capons, the natives 
not understanding how to castrate them, but their large fowls weigh as much 
as 7 caties and are very tender; with a little cooking they taste well, in 
fact they are superior to the fowls in any other country. The ducks have 
short legs and some weigh as much as five or six caties. ‘They have also 
mulberry-trees and the people rear silkworms, but they do not understand 
how to spin the silk and only make wadding of it. 

The customs of this country are pure; the language, the marriage and 
burial ceremonies, the dress etc. are all the same as in Malacca. 

The houses of the people are high from the ground and have no 
flooring of boards; they split up cocoa- or areca-palmtrecs, which are fastened 
with rattan, over this they put rattan-mats and so live in them. 

This place is visited by many native ships and the trade in native 
articles is very important; the money used are coins of gold and tin. The 
golden coins are called dimar (7) and contain seven tenths of pure gold; they 
are round, have a diameter of 5 /éz official mcasure (1.6 centimeters) and 
weigh 2 féx 3 k (a little more than 9 decigrammes) (°). 

In trading they make much use of tin money. 


() A Ke, 
(‘> Je AB SE. 


(*) For the reduction of these weights and measures, sec note on page 52. Instead of 2 
fén 3 li however, we have to read 2 chien 3 /éx, which is ten times ay much, and then we get a weight 
of about 10 grammes for the dixar, which suits its size better and agrees with the details given on 
the next page. 
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Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan (1436), 


Going from Malacca with a fair wind, it takes about nine days to 
arrive at this country. The people live along the seashore and the land is’ 
not very fertile; it produces pepper, which grows against trees and poles; 
the leaves are like those of flat beans, the flowers are yellow and white and 
hang down in clusters, like those of the coir-palm. One po-ho ('), being a 
native weight equal to three hundred and twenty caties official weight, costs 
twenty pieces of silver, weighing 6 taels. 

The golden dinar (7) is a golden coin, twenty of which weigh 5 taels 
and 2 mace of gold (°). 

Their manners and customs are pure; many sie live from fishing: 
in the morning they put out to sea in boats made out of one tree and they 
return at night. 

The men wrap up their hair in a white handkerchief and tie a 
coarse cloth round their loins; the women bind up their hair in a knot, 
have the upper part of the body naked and round the lower part a coloured 
cloth. 

They make salt out of seawater and wine from the fruit of a palm- 
tree (*). 

Articles of import are green and white earthenware, copper and iron, 
Java-cloth (°), coloured silks, etc. 


History, of the Ming dynasty (1868—1643), Book 325. 


Sumatra (°) is situated at the west of Malacca, at a distance of seven 
days if the wind is fair. It is a centre of intercourse in the western seas. 
In the beginning of the reign of the emperor Ch’éng-tsu (1403—1424), 


(’) ie iy , bahar or bahara, a commercial weight varying much in different places, and 
still in use during the first times of European intercourse. 

oe mh. 

(7) This would give 10 grammes for the weight of a dinar. 

(*) ey yi -F- . Kadjang-fruit. Kadjang is the Malay name for mats made from different 


palm-leaves, chiefly of the nipa-palm (nipa fruticans). It may be that this palm-tree is meant 
here, but the author is certainly mistaken in saying that wine is made from the fruits, as only the 
sap from the flowerstalks is used for this purpose. 


(*) Ji re 7B we have been unable to ascertain what kind of cloth is meant here. 


fe PR. 
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envoys were sent to this country to inform it of his accession and to call 
it to court, whilst in the year 1404 the Emperor sent envoys to present the 
chief of the country with velvets, silks and gauzes embroidered with gold, 
and to bring him to the imperial court. When the eunuch Yin Ch’ing (’) 
was sent to Java, he visited this country also, and when Chéng Ho went to 
the western ocean in 1405, presents were sent again. 

Before Chéng Ho arrived there, the chief Tsai-nu-li-a-pi-ting-ki (’) 
had sent envoys with Yin Ch’ing to go to court and carry tribute; the 
emperor issued an edict appointing him king of Sumatra, and gave him a seal, 
& cominission and a court-dress of coloured silk. After this he sent tribute 
every year and did not stop as long as the emperor Ch’éng-tsu lived. 

Chéng Ho was sent three times to this country; when he came there 
for the first time, the father of the king had been fighting with his neigh- 
bour, the king of the country of the Tattooed Faces (*), and had been killed 
by an arrow; the king’s son was still young and his mother cried out to the 
people: »Whoever can avenge me, I will take him for my husband and reign 
together with him.” There was a fisherman who heard this; he rallied the 
people of the country and went to attack the enemy; after killing their king 
he came back and the wife of the late king took him for her husband, on 
which he was called the old king. 

When the son of the late king was grown up, he secretly leagued 
himself with some people of rank, killed the old king and took his place; a 
younger brother of the old king, called Su-kan-la (Sekander) ("), escaped into 
the mountains and harassed the country for several years. 

When Chéng Ho went there again in the year 1414, this Su-kan-la was 
dissatisfied that he got nothing from the imperial presents and therefore 
collected several thousands of men to attack and rob Chéng Ho; the Chinese 
soldiers and the people of the country routed them and killed a large quantity 
of these robbers, who were pursued as far as Lambri (°) and brought back 
prisoners. The king then sent envoys to present his thanks. 


() 3 Be, 
(*) ae vi gil bry wh Ty ch; the three last syllables perhaps express the native 


title petinggt. 


(*) AL, fl ; the same as Nakur. q. v. 
fe BPR. 
O Be a Al. 








In the year 1426 envoys came with congratulations and in 1430 the 
Emperor, seeing that the envoys of many outer barbarian countries did not 
appear with tribute, sent Chéng Ho and Wang Ching-hung (') to go to 
all these countries with the following edict: »I have received the mandate 
vof Heaven; I am carrying out the great task handed down to me by my 
villustrious ancestors and reign as sovereign over all countries. I have taken 
vthe benevolent way of my ancestors, spreading peace over the whole world 
vand not seldom forgiving guilt. At the beginning of my reign I have adopted 
vthe style of Hsiian-té. You, different barbarians, who live far away over the 
nsea, perhaps have not yet heard of all this. I now send the eunuchs Chéng 
»Ho and Wang Ching-hung, with an edict and orders, and I hope that you 
mmay follow the good path, treat your people well and enjoy together the 
vhappiness of universal peace.” These envoys went to more than twenty 
countries, amongst which was Sumatra. 

The next year this country sent envoys twice to bring tribute. In 
the year 1433 they brought a tribute of dragonsblood. In the year 1434 
the king’s younger brother came to court and died in the capital. The 
Emperor pitied him much, bestowed a posthumous title on him, appointed 
an officer to take care of the funeral and gave one family to look after the 
grave. At that time Wang Ching-hung had gone again to that country and 
the king sent another younger brother to go with him to the court; he told 
that the king was already old and could not manage the affairs any more, 
and now asked permission to cede the throne to his son, called A-pu-sai (”), 
who was accordingly appointed king of the country. 

From this time their tribute became gradually more rare. In the 
year 1486 envoys from this country came to Canton, but as the authorities 
there found that they had no seal or token as a sign of their office, they 
locked their letter in the treasury and told them to go back. The envoys 
sent some of their people to the capital by a different way, bringing various 
articles as tribute, but as the return presents were not many, no envoys of 
them came any more. 

During the period Wan-li (1573—1619) the reigning family was twice 
changed, and at last their king was a slave. At first the master of this slave 
was one of the great dignitaries of the kingdom and commander of the 
troops. The slave was treacherous and cunning; first his master ordered him 


C() SE BA. 
C Py p se. 
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to take care of the elephants, and the elephants all became fat; he was 
ordered to superintend the fish-tax and every day he presented large fish to 
his master. The latter was much satisfied with him and employed him as 
an attendant who was always about his person. 

Once he followed his master to court, where he saw the king exalt- 
ed and dignified as a god, and his master bowing with the utmost reverence: 

When they left the palace he said to his master: »Why were you 
so very reverent?’ His master replied: It was the king, how could I 
dare to be otherwise.” The slave said again: It is only that my master 
does not wish to be king, if he wished he should be it at once.” His 
master scolded him and ordered him to retire. 

On another day he came again and said: ”The body-guard of the 
king are ‘few in number; you, as commander of the army, must certainly 
take leave of the king on going out of the town; I pray you to take me 
with you and then you must tell the king that you have a secret affair and 
ask him to send away those who are about him; the king will have no 
suspicion and then I will avail myself of the opportunity, kill him and make 
you king; this is as easy as to turn my hand.” 

His master assented; the slave indeed slew the king and cried out 
loudly: The king did not follow the right path, therefore I have slain 
him and now my master is king; whoever has to say anything against it, 
will feel this sword.” 

The people submitted and dared not stir; his master then usurped 
the throne and let his slave do whatever he choose; he gave him the com- 
mand of the army and not long afterwards the slave killed his master and 
put himself in his place. He then took great precautions: he enlarged the 
palace and made six doors to it, which nobody could enter without permission 
and even the high officers were not allowed to come to the audience hall 
with their swords; when he went out he sat on an elephant, bearing a 
small pavilion all surrounded with curtains, and there were more than a 
hundred of these animals got up like this, so that the people could not make 
out on which one the king was sitting. | 

The customs of the people are pretty good and they are quiet 
in their speech; only the king is much given to cruelty: every year he kills 
more than ten people and washes his body with their blood, saying that 
this can prevent disease. 

Amongst the things they brought as tribute were precious stones, agate, 
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crystal, carbonate of copper, ('), good horses, rhinoceros-horn , amber-gris, lig- 
num aloes, putchuk, cloves, swords, bows, tin, pepper, sapanwood , sulphur 
and such more. 

When merchant-vessels go there, they trade with them in a fair way. 
The soil is poor and they have no wheat, but there is rice which ripens 
twice a year. Merchants from all sides collect at this place and as the country 
is distant and the prices high, the Chinese who go there make more profit 
than anywhere else. 

The temperature is hot during daytime and cool at night; in summer 
malarious fevers are prevalent. 

The women leave the upper part of their body bare and only fasten 
a piece of cloth round their loins. The customs and manners of this country 
are much like those of Malacca. 

After the murder of the king, the name of the country was changed 
into Atjeh (). 


The three preceding articles, beginning on p. 85, give the name of Sumatra 
to the northern part of the island, which is now entirely called by this name. In 
this case the name is certainly taken from the capital or principal settlement on the 
coast. Marco Polo, who visited Sumatra in 1290, speaks of Samara, which probably 
is the same place, as the difference in sound is easily explained by the circumstances 
under which Polo’s book was written. Ibn Batuta (1346) correctly calls it Samathra 
or Samuthra and describes its situation nearly in the same terms as our author. As 
we know very little of the country yet, we are unable to determine the exact locality 
now, but we think that eventually the details given above will assist in doing so. 
Tt appears however that this place Sumatra was not situated on the spot of the pres- 
ent Atjeh, but more to the east, on one of the smaller rivers which fall into the 
sea there; this is proved beyond doubt by the fact that three smaller states were 
situated due west of it, before the Indian ocean on the western side of the island 
was reached, the last of these three occupying the site of the present Atjeh, as will 
be shown afterwards. We do not learn at what epoch Sumatra lost its importance 
and was supplanted by Atjeh; the time assigned to this event in the History of the 
Ming dynasty, translated just now, is certainly too recent, and we think that the 
latter part of this article does not apply to Sumatra, but to the new capital of 
Atjeh. 


(") Here follows an article called [rl [rl a which I have not been able to identify. 


(*) ny HE , a correct transcription of the native name, which has been corrupted by Eu- 


ropeans into Achin or Acheen. 
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Of this latter place, at least under its modern name, we have only found 
the following account. 


Atjeh. 
Tung Hsi Yang K’au (1618). Book IV. fol. 11r. 
On the trade. 


When a ship arrives, there is a guard who looks out and informs 
the king of it, and an elephant is sent to take the captain, who goes with 
it and has an audience. Presents of fruit and silk are sent to the king, 
who on his side gives him a dinner. The taxes on the trade are said to be 
very just. | | 


(Here we omit a quotation from the Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan which has already 
been translated on page 88). 


The amber-gris costs 12 golden coins the thail, which makes 192 
golden coins a caty; taking such a golden coin as equal to 9000 copper 
cash of China, the price cannot be called cheap. 

Those who come from far to this country make more profit than 
elsewhere, and during the Sung dynasty it had the reputation of possessing 
much gold, silver and silk, whilst the skill of its artisans was highly praised. 
Even now it is still rich and prosperous as before. 


No other places on this coast are mentioned in the older sources, but the 
two accounts for which we are indebted to the Chinese embassies of the beginning of 
the 15th century, describe quite a number of them, which notices we will now trans- 
late, beginning on the eastern side of the north-coast. 


The country of the Fresh-water Sea (’). 
Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan (1436), 


This country is connected with the territory of Aru (7) and is three 
days away from Malacca. There is a sea-arm entering the land, with a large 
stream (or: large streams) falling into it; this stream covers the sea to a 


) IR 1¥ litt. the fresh-water sea. 


(*) +) 8 ” next article. 
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large distance and its water is clear and sweet, for which reason the marin- 
ers who pass it, call it the sea of fresh water. 

The ground is fertile and rice abundant; its grain is pointed and small, 
but has a delicious flavour. 

The manners and customs of the people are rather good. The weath- 
er is always warm; men and women have their hair in a knot and wear a 
striped sarong round their loins. 

Articles of import are gold, silver, iron goods, earthenware, etc. 


_ This place probably is the mouth of the river Rekan and the adjacent part 
of the Sumatra coast. It falls into the sea south of the Aru-group through a large estuary, 
into which two other rivers of considerable importance discharge their waters and where, 
during the rainy season, the seawater may easily be covered by a sheet of fresh water. 
As there was no place of note in this neighbourhood, the name of this phenomenon 


has been given to the whole locality. 


The kingdom of Aru (’). 
Ying-yai Shéng-lan (1416). 


Going from Malacca with a ship for four days and nights, one may 
arrive there. 

In this country is a niver called the Fresh-water river and entering 
this, one arrives at the scttlement. On the south of this country are large 
mountains, on the north it has the sea, on the west it is connected with 
Sumatra and on the cast there is all flat land. 

The soil is only fit for dry ricefields and the rice is of a very small 
grain, but there is always a sufficient quantity of it. The people live from 
agriculture and fishing. | 

Their manners and customs are pure; the ceremonies of marriage, 
burial etc. are similar to those in Java and Malacca. Foreign goods are little 
used by them. Cotton cloth is called k’au-ni (2). Besides rice they have 
plenty of cattle, goats, fowls and ducks; milk is much used amongst them. 

The king and the people are all Mahomedans. 

In the forest is a sort of flying tiger, of the size of a cat; its whole 
body is covered with hairs of an ashy colour and it has fleshy wings like a 


C() i B, 


(’) = KE, perhaps sain, the Malay name for textiles. 
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bat; these wings connect the fore with the hind legs and it cannot fly far; 
when it is caught it will not be fed and soon dies. 

The country is small and produces nothing for — but fragrant 
resins and such things. 


Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan (1436), 


Aru (‘) is situated opposite to the Sembilan-islands (3); with a fair 
wind it takes three days and nights to go there from Malacca. 

The customs of the people and the climate differ little from Sumatra. 
The soil is barren and produces little; the people chiefly live on bananas 
and cocoanuts. 

Men and women go with the upper part of the body naked and wear 
round the lower part a coarse cloth; for their livelyhood they fish in the sea, 
in boats made out of one tree, or they go into the forest to collect camphor 
and such things. Every man carries a bow and poisoned arrows to protect 
himself. 

The products of the country are crane-crests and camphor, which 
they sell to foreign traders. In exchange they take coloured silks, earthen- 
ware, glassbeads, etc. : 


History of the Ming dynasty (1868—1643). Book 325. 


Aru (°) is situated near Malacca; with a fair wind the passage takes 
three days. 

The customs and manners are about the same as in Sumatra; their 
fields are poor and yield little, but they plant large quantities of plantains 
and cocoanuts, which they use as food. 

In the year 1411 their king Su-lu-tang Hut-sin (*) sent envoys to 
bring tribute, together with those of Calicut and other countries. The envoys 
were presented with caps, girdles, silks, money and paper money, and presents 
for the king were sent with them. 


() py B. 

(’) ai J, the Nine-Islands or Pulu Sembilan, on the coast of Perak. 
(1) ff Bo te Ry, 

(*) 33H Fe i Ae Ie ; probably Sulthan Hussin. 
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In the year 1412 Chéng Ho visited their country as an imperial 
envoy. 

In the year 1419 the king’s son, Tuan A-la-sa ('), sent envoys to 
bring tribute, which was repeated in 142] and 1423. In 1431, when Chéng 
Ho went to the different barbarian countries, presents were sent also to this 
land, but afterwards their tribute-bearers did not come any more. 


The name of the country, mentioned above, still survives in the Aru-islands , 
but from the description it clearly follows that not these were meant, but a place on 
the coast’ of Sumatra. It is however probable that the Aru-islands belonged to it 
and either are indebted to it for their name, or that it was called after them; we 
think therefore that it was that part of the coast which is nearest to them, about 
the mouth of the Burumon-river. 

When the Europeans arrived in these parts, Aru still existed as a separate 
kingdom, and in the first war of the Portuguese with Atjeh, we find the king of 
Aru amongst their allies. 

On its western frontier this country bordered on the territory of Suma- 
tra, which has been treated alréady, and we may therefore proceed at once to the 
western side of the latter state, where three other countries were visited by the Chi- 
nese envoys. 


Nakur. 


Ying-yai Shéng-lan (1416), 


The king of Nakur (°) is also called the king of the Tattooed Faces. 
His country is situated at the west of Sumatra and consists only of one 
mountain-village; his people tattoo their faces with three pomted green figures 
and for this reason he is called the king of the Tattooed Faces. 

The country is not large and has only about a thousand families. 
The arable land is small with regard to the population; they make dry rice- 
fields, but the product is not very abundant. | 

Pigs, goats, fowls and ducks are all found. 

Their language, manners and customs are the same as in Sumatra, 
but there are no articles of export, the country being so small. 


(*) EZ pay He vp, Tuan Arsa (?) 
(’) AY wh 5, Na-ku-trh. 
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Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan (1436). 


The country of the Tattooed Faces (') borders on Sumatra and extends 
as far as the sea of Lambri; it is all situated along the mountains, but still 
its fields produce rice in sufficient quantity. 

The weather is variable. The men tattoo their faces with representations 
of flowers and animals; their hair hangs loose and the upper part of the body 
is naked, the lower part being covered with a single piece of cloth. The 
women wear a coloured piece of cloth and have their hair in a knot behind 
the head. 

The country is rich im cattle, goats, fowls and ducks. 

The strong do not oppress the weak; high and low equally cultivate 
the ground; the rich are not proud towards the poor, whilst the poor do 
not steal; indeed it may be called a virtuous country. 

The land produces different kinds of perfumes and also blue lo- 
tuses (7). 

In the neighbourhood is the mountain Nakur (°), which yields sul- 
phur. When our fleet was in Sumatra, men and ships were sent there to 
collect it. 

Articles of import are silks, earthenware, etc. 

The chief, having received presents from the emperor, has ever since 
sent products of his country as tribute. 


The account in the history of the Ming dynasty is only an abbreviated copy 
of the two articles given above, and may therefore be omitted. 

It seems that this Nakur was an advanced establishment of the Batta’s, the wild 
natives who lived in the interior, whilst the coast was more settled by Malays or similar 
people. The limited number of a thousand families, given by the author, can only 
apply to those who lived in the neighbourhood of the Sumatra frontier, but the circum- 
stance that they were able to carry on a war with so large a country as Sumatra, 
and the fact mentioned by the author, that their territory extended mland as far as 
the sea on the west-coast of the island, sufficiently show that they were a tribe of 


considerable importance. 


/ 


| / 
(¢) 4b ie fa ; we have seen just now that Nakur was know, by this name also. / 9.- 
( i 
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Litai. 
Ying-yai Shéng-lan (1416), 


The country of Litai (') is situated at the west of Nakur; on the south 
it is bordered by large mountains, on the north it extends as far as the sea 
and on the west it is bordered by Lambri. The population amounts to one 
or two thousand families, who have chosen one man to be their chief and 
to administer their affairs. They acknowledge the supremacy of Sumatra. 
The country produces nothing for export. The language and the customs 
are the same as in Sumatra. 

In the mountains there is an abundance of rhinocecroses; the king is 
in the habit of sending men to hunt them and the horns are brought to 
China as tribute, together with that of Sumatra. 


Lambri. 


Ying-yai Shéng-lan (1416), 


The country of Lambri (’) is situated due west of Sumatra, at a distance 
of three days sailing with a fair wind; it lics near the sea and has a popu- 
lation of only about a thousand families. The inhabitants are all Mahomedans 
and very good people. On the east the country is bordered by Litai, on 
the west and the north by the sea and on the south by high mountains, at 
the south of which is the sea again. 

The king is also a Mahomedan; his house is built high from the 
ground on large wooden pillars, forty feet long; the ground below has no 
enclosure and cows, goats and other domestic animals freely live there, whilst 
above a flooring and rooms are made with boards; it is very neat and clean 
and he lives altogether in that upper part. The houses of the people are 
the same as in Sumatra. 

In this country cows, buffaloes, goats, fowls, ducks, vegetables and 
rice are all scarce, but fish and shrimps are very cheap. 

They use copper cash and the mountains produce the fragrant wood 


(’) Ag Ar , The history of the Ming-dynasty, which has copied its account from this 


article, writes Ag 4X Li-fah; we have preferred to follow the original narrative. 


(*) i572) ve Fil A, the country of Lam-po-li. 
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called chiang-chin-hsiang ('). There are further white lotuses and rhinoce- 
roses. . 

At the north-west of this country, in the sea, at a distance of halfa 
day, is a flat mountain, called the Hat-island (*); the sea at the west of it 
is the great ocean and is called the Ocean of Lambri (*). Ships coming 
from the west all take this island as a landmark. Around this island, where 
the water is about twenty feet deep, sea-trees grow, which are collected by 
the people and used as a valuable article of trade, it being coral. These 
trees grow as high as three feet; the stem is as thick as the thumb, jet black 
and glossy as jadestone; its branches are very handsome, extending to all 
sides, and out of the stem cap-buttons and other articles are made. 

About 20 to 30 families live at the foot of the mountain, every man 
of whom calls himself a king; if you ask a man his name, he replies vaku 
radja’” ("), which means: I a am king’, and if you put the same question © 
to another, he gives the same answer, which is very remarkable. The island 
belongs to the king of Lambri. 

Whenever Chinese ships arrive at Lambri, the king avails himself of 
the occasion to send as tribute to China the fragrant wood mentioned above 
and other products of his country. 


History of the Ming dynasty (1368—1643). Book 325. 


Lambri is situated at the west of Sumatra; with a fair wind it takes 
three days to go there. 


(We omit. a part of this account, which is only a repetition of the preceding). 


In the year 1412 the king Ma-ha-ra-sa (°) sent envoys, together with 
those of Sumatra, to carry tribute; the envoys were presented with court- 
dresses and the king got a seal, a commission and silks, whilst Chéng Ho 
was sent to carry the instructions of the emperor to that country. Till the 
end of the reign of the emperor Ch’éng-tsu (1424), they sent tribute every 
year. 


(*) Me i a » See the description of different products in the Appendix. 

(*) WA iy. | 

O MR ve HR. 

(*) Bay Fi i) 5 ’ the words are Malay and correctly translated by the author. 


CO & 8 i wv. 
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When in 1430 Chéng Ho brought presents to different countries, 
Lambri was one of them. 


According to the two last extracts, Lambri must have been situated on the 
north-western corner of the island of Sumatra, on or near the spot of the present Achin: 
we see that it was bounded by the sea on the north and the west, and that the Indian 
ocean was called after this insignificant place, because it was considered to begin there. 
Moreover the small island at half a day’s distance, called Hat-island, perfectly agrees 
with the small islands Bras or Nasi, lying off Achin, and of which the former, with 
its newly erected lighthouse, is a landmark for modern navigation, just what it is 
said in our text to have been for the natives then. We venture to think that the 
much discussed situation of Marco Polo’s Lambri is definitely settled herewith. 

The last. place mentioned on this coast 1s the 


Ambergris Island (’). 
Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan (1436). 


This island has the appearance of a single mountain and is situated 
in the sea of Lambni, at a distance of one day and one might from Suma- 
tra. It rises abruptly out of the sea, which breaks on it with high waves. 

Every spring numerous dragons come together to play on this island, 
and they leave behind their spittle. The natives afterwards go in canoes to 
the spot and collect this spittle, which they take with them. If they meet 
with wind or a rough sca, they throw themselves into the water, and hold- 
ing the boat with one hand and heating the water with the other, they 
gain the shore. 

The dragon-spittle is at first like fat, of a black and yellow colour, and 
with a fishy smell; by length of time it contracts into large lumps and these 
are also found in the belly of large fish, of the size of the Chinese peck and 
also with a fishy smell. When burnt it has a pure and delicious fragrance. 

It is sold in the market of Sumatra, one tacl official weight costing 
twelve golden coins of that country and one cati 192 of such pieces, equal 
to about 9000 Chinese copper cash, and so it is not very cheap. 


This must be Pulu Wai or some smaller island in its neighbourhood. 
The western-coast of Sumatra has never been described in Chinese geographical 
literature; it seems that no trade or intercourse was carried on with it. Where it is 


(‘) HE yhr. ie, litt. the dragon-spittle Island. 
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mentioned at all, it is continually confounded, sometimes with Persia, but mostly with 
Arabia: the Tung Hsi Yang K’au relates the history of Mohamed as having occurred 
on this coast. This can only be explaimed by assuming that. the Arabs or Tazi, as 
they are called by the Chinese, have had establishments or colonies on this side of 
the island. Compare also Note 4, on pag. 14. 





BORNEO. 


The first passage relating to this island in Chinese geographical literature is 


found in the 


History of T’ang dynasty (618—906). Book 222b. 


Sailing from Ch’ih-t’u (') towards the south-west one comes to Po-lo (?). 
In the year 669 the king of this country sent an envoy, who came to court 
together with the envoy of Huan-wang (Siam). 


There is of course not the slightest internal evidence that this passage relates 
to Borneo, but all Chinese geographers agree in assigning it to this’ island, which is 
designated by it up to the present day. We have further no means of ascertaining 
which part of the island was meant and here again the Chinese say it was the northern 
coast, from which they have derived their name for the whole island, just as we 
have taken Bruni or Brunei for the same purpose. 

It seems that, subsequently, the Chinese have had little or no intercourse 
with Borneo or its inhabitants, the name of Po-lo at least disappears and the Northern 
Coast of Borneo is not mentioned again before the time of the Ming dynasty, when 
we find it under its present name of 


Brunei (°). 
Tung Hsi Yang K’au (1618) Book V. 


Brunei is the same as Po-lo; it is the last land of the eastern ocean 
and the beginning of the western sea. In the year 669 the king sent en- 
voys to court, together with those of Huan-wang (Siam), but since inter- 


course has ceased for a long time. 


(*) Dy £, the red soil”, a place in the gulf of Siam. 
(*) We REE may also be read Pa-la or Pa-ra. 
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In the year 1406 the king sent his minister to the court, with a 
tribute of products of the country. The Emperor made presents of embroid- 
ered silk to the king and his wife. 

It is told that the present king is a man from Fukien, who followed 
Chéng Ho when he went to this country and who settled there; for this 
reason there is a stone with a Chinese inscription near the king’s palace. 

In former years this country has been attacked by the Portuguese; 
the people retired into the interior and threw poison into the river, which, 
floating down with the current, killed a large number of their enemies; 
on this they went away and attacked Manilla. 

Formerly their city had a stone wall and a wooden wall; the stone 
wall was demolished in order to fill up the island Ch’ang-yau (*) and shut 
out the sea; the wooden wall exists until now. 

The king shaves his head and wraps around it a cloth embroidered 
with gold; he has two swords at his side and when he goes out, he 
walks and is followed by more than 200 men. His relatives are called Pa- 
ngeran (7) and are only second in rank to the king himself. 

The king has a golden seal, weighing 16 taels; on the seal are 
Chinese seal-characters and on the top is the image of an animal; it is said 
to be a present from the time of Yung-lo (1403—1424); when the natives 
marry, they ask for an impression of this seal on their backs. I fear how- 
ever that it is only represented as a present from the Emperor, in order to 
impress the people, but that it has not come from China at all. 

In their temples they always sacrifice living animals. 

The people are not allowed to eat pork; who does so is punished 
with death. 

In this country are the Mau-su (*), who go to all places as pirates; 
half of the goods and the men they bring back with them is given to the 
king. | 
In this country there is a temple (") in which three men are wor- 
shiped as deities, who were superintendents of public works and of the 


(*‘) fe pps We, litt. the long-loined island, perhaps Pulu Muara before the Brunei-river. 


C) FP hp BB, Pong-ki-lan. In our days all the relatives of the king in Brunei have 
this same title. 
(’) = A, ; this was at the time the common name of the Chinese for the Borneo pirates, 
but we are not able to find out origin. 


(") This temple is called YP. at +4 ey, the temple Kow-na-chiau. 
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treasury at the time the country was founded; they fell in battle and were 
buried together on this spot; a temple was erected over their tomb and 
when a merchant-vessel arrives, it must kill a cow or roast fowls and offer 
at the same time melati- and other flowers; if any man in the ship does not 
worship, he becomes ill. When the pcople of the country go out trading, 
they make an offering of flowers, and if they come back having made profit, 
they take two cocks, to whose feet they attach knives, and let them fight 
before the tomb; if one of these fowls is killed, they thank the deities for 
it, which is certamly very curious. 

The trade is carried on in the followmg way. When a Chinese ship 
arrives, presents are sent in to the king. The trade is superintended by a 
head-writer, a second-writer, a head-assistant, a second assistant, a function- 
ary for the weights and measures, etc. It is very difficult to get out of the 
river and it is necessary to do so with spring-tides; sometimes, before the 
trading transactions are finished, the ships have to go out first and wait 
outside. 


We know that the work, from which this account has been taken, was pub- 
lished in 1618, but the materials used in composing it, must partly have been writ- 
ten at a much earlier date. So, for instance, the story of the Chinese, who is said 
to have gone there in the beginning of the 15" century and who was still reigning 
there as king. We cannot say whether this story is true or not, but it seems that 
at one time a large number of Chinese have immigrated into this country, native 
tradition at least says so and there is a Dayak-tribe in the interior, who claim to be 


descendants of Chinese. | 
The History of the Ming-dynasty has also an account of Brunei which, being 
only a repetition of what we translated just now, may safcly be omitted. 


Sulu (’). 
History of the Ming dynasty (1868—1648), Book 325. 


The country of Sulu is situated near Puni (the Western-Coast of Borneo) 
and Java. Shortly after the year 1368 they attacked Puni, where they made a 
large booty and only retired when Java came with soldiers to assist this country. 
In the year 1417 the eastern king of this country, Paduka Pa-ha-la (’), 


(’) k Ke. 
) RK By a Bh 8) , Pa-tu-ka-pa-ha-la. 
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the western king Ma-ha-la-ch’ih (") and the king of the Mountain of Ka- 
la-ba-ting (7) called Paduka Prabu (°), brought their families and their chiefs, 
altogether more than 340 persons, and came over the sea to court in order to 
carry tribute. They presented a letter of gold, with the characters engraved 
upon it, and offered pearls, precious stones, tortoise-shell and other articles. 
They werc treated as those of Malacca, and after some time they were each 
appointed king of their country and presented with a seal, a commission, 
a complete court-dress, a cap, a girdle, a horse with trappings, insignia of 
their rank and other things; their followers also got caps and girdles according 
to their rank. The three kings remained twenty scven days and when they were 
about to return, each of them got a girdle adorned with precious stones, 
a hundred taels of gold, two thousand taels of silver, two hundred 
pieces of gauze and silk with patterns, three hundred pieces of plain silk, 
ten thousand taels in paper money ('), two thousand strings of cash, one robe 
embroidered with golden snakes, one with dragons and one with kilins. 
The eastern king died in the government hotel at Té-chou (5); the 
Emperor sent an officer to perform sacrifices and ordered the authorities to 
provide the funeral and to arrange the tomb. He got a posthumous title and 
his wife and concubines remained with eighteen followers to take care of 
the grave; when they had finished the three years mourning, they were sent 
back to their country and the Emperor sent at the same time an envoy with 
a letter to the late king’s eldest son Tu-ma-han (§); the letter was of the 
following contents: Your father knew to honor the Middle Country and 
whe came himself with his family and his officers to the court across ten thou- 
vsand miles of sea; I appreciated his sincerity and appointed him king, 
vtreated him with kindness and sent officers to escort him back, but when 
vthe boat had arrived at 'Té-chou, he became ill and died. When I heard 
this I was very sorry; I ordered a burial and sacrifices according to the 


(’) 77 ne ita] th ; probably Maharadja. 


(’) Bey fa) ° JT hii , probably the mountain Klaibatangan on the north-eastern coast 
of Borneo. 


(> & = Fs, a) p>, Pa-tu-ka Pa-la-pu. 
C) Bp By Be. 


(*) fia HH, on the Grand Canal in the north of the province of Shan-tung. 
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vrules, and as you are the eldest son of his first wife, the people of the country 
vbelong to you and it is fit that you should succeed him, in order to satisfy 
vthe people. I therefore appoint you eastern king of Sulu; you must more 
vand more cultivate your feelings of loyalty and respectfully follow the way 
wprescribed by Heaven, to assist my loving disposition and continue the inten- 
vtions of your father. Respect this.” 

In the year 1420 the western king sent an envoy to bring tnbute. 

In the year 142] the mother of the eastern king sent to court a 
brother of her late husband, called Paduka Su-li ('); he presented as tribute a 
large pearl, weighing more than seven taels. 

In the year 1423 the concubine of the late eastern king returning to 
her country, she was sent away with liberal presents. ‘The next year they 
sent tribute again, but did not come any more afterwards. 

During the period Wan-li (1573—1619) the Franks attacked them 
many times, but as their towns were naturally fortified by mountains, they 
could not subdue them. 

We have no information about this country in former times. 

The soil is poor and rice and barley are not abundant; the people 
all eat fish and shrimps; they make salt by boiling seawater and wine by 
fermenting the juice of the sugar-cane; the outer fibres of the bamboo are 
woven into cloth. The weather is always hot. 

There is a pond with pearls in it and at night their light is seen on 
the surface of the water; the natives sell pearls to the Chinese and on the 
large ones enormous profits are made. When the (Chinese) merchant-vessels 
leave, a few of their men are detained as hostages for their coming back 
again. : 

Near Sulu there is a country called Kau-yoh, from where tortoise- 
shell comes. 


In addition to the above article we find the following in the 


Tung Hsi Yang K’au (1618), Book V. 


Of the three kings who came to China in 1417, the eastern king 
is the first, the western king the second, and the king of the Mountain 
the third. 


C) WL 8 Im fe HB. 
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Merchant-vessels who have been there, speak of a city lyimg ona high 
steep mountain, this is probably the capital of the king of the Mountain 
(Klaibatangan). 

Trade is carried on in the following way. When a ship arrives 
there, natives take all the goods and carry them for sale into the intenor, 
whilst they sell also to the neighbouring countries, and when they come back, 
the native articles are delivered to our merchants as payment.. When many 
pearls have been found during a year and our traders get large ones, they 
make a profit of many hundred percent; but even if there are only a few 
pearls, still a profit of a hundred percent is made. 

The natives are always afraid that our ships will not come there, and 
whenever a ship leaves, they detain some men as hostages to make sure that 
the ship will call again. 


The above accounts of Sulu do not require any further explanation; it only 
deserves attention that, whilst Brunei is called the country of the pirateson page 102, 
this accusation is not at all brought against those of Sulu, who im later days have become 
so notorious on this account; their attack on the west-coast of Borneo however, men- 
tioned on page 108, looks much like a piratical expedition. 

From the sailing-directions given in the Tung Hsi Yang K’au, it seems that 
Chinese vessels going to Sulu, first went over to the Philippines and made the voyage 
along the different islands of that group. 


Bandjermasin (’). 
History of the Ming dynasty (1868—1643). Book 323, 


At Bandjermasin they have a city with walls of wood, one side of which 
lies against a mountain. The chief of this country keeps several hundreds 
of finely dressed girls and when he goes out he rides on an elephant and 
is followed by these girls carrying his clothes, shoes, knive, sword and betel- 
tray; if he goes in a boat, he sits cross-legged on a couch and these girls 
sit on both sides with their faces turned towards him, or are employed in 
poling the boat; his state is always very great. 

Many of the people make rafts of trees bound together, and build 
houses on the water in which they live, just as it is done at Palembang. 

Men and women use a piece of cloth with many colours for wrapping 
round their head; their back and breast are generally bare, but sometimes they 
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have a jacket with short sleeves, which they put on over their heads; the 
lower part of their body is surrounded with a piece of cloth. Formerly they 
used plantain-leaves as plates, but since they trade with the Chinese, they 
have gradually begun to use earthenware. They also like very much earthen 
jars with dragons outside; when they die they are put into such a jar and 
buried in this way. 

They detest adultery and he who commits it, is punished with death; 
when a Chinese has intercourse with one of their girls, they cut off his hair 
and give him the girl as a wife, never allowing him to return to his country. 

Far in the interior there is a village called Wu-lung-li-tan (‘), where 
the people all have tails; when they see other men, they cover their face with 
their hands and run away; their country is rich in gold-dust and when mer- 
chants carry goods there to trade with them, they give a sign by beating 
a small copper drum (gong), lay their goods down upon the ground and 
step back about ten feet. These people then come forward and when they 
see something which suits their fancy, they put some gold at the side of it; 
if the owner tells them from his distance that he is prepared to sell it at 
that price, they take up the article and go away, if not, they collect their 
gold again and go home, without talking any further with each other. 

The products of the country are rhinoceros-horns, peacocks, parrots, 
gold-dust, crane-crests, wax, rattan-mats, chillies, dragons-blood, nutmegs, 
deer-hides and so on. 

In the neighbourhood are the Beadjoos (7), who are ofa ferocious dis- 
position and go out in the middle of the night to cut off people’s heads, 
which they carry away and adorn with gold; therefore the traders fear them 
very much and at night carefully mount guard to await them. 

The last king of Bandjermasin was a good man, who treated the 
merchants very favourably; he had thirty one sons and fearing that they 
might molest the merchant-vessels, he did not allow them to go out. His 
wife was the daughter of a Beadjoo chieftain and a son of her succeeded his 
father; this man listened to the words of his mother’s relatives, began to 
oppress the trade and owed much money to the traders, which he did never 
pay. After this the number of those who visited the country gradually di” 
minished. 


() B HE geet Tt , O-lang-li-tan, according to the Fukien pronunciation. 
(*) BR pe Ze, Be-oa-dziu, according to the Fukien pronunciation. A large tribe of 
Dayaks (aborigines) in the interior. 
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The Tung Hsi Yang K’au (1618). Book IV. fol. 20 adds to this: 


The women in this country come in small sampans to the ships in order to 
sell articles of food, but the trade is carried on by the men. In their trade 


they use coins of lead. 


The western coast of Borneo has been known to the Chinese under the name of 
Pu-m (‘), a name of which we have not been ‘able to find out the origin. 1t seems to 
have been visited earlier than the north-coast and the voyage to it was made via Java. | 


Pu-ni, or the West-Coast of Borneo. 


History of the Sung-dynasty (960—1279). Book 489. 


This country is situated im the south-western sea; its distance from 
Java is 45 days, from San-bo-tsai (Palembang) 40 days and from Champa 
30 days, in all cases taking the wind to be fair. 

There is a town of which the walls are made of boards, and in this 
town live more than 10,000 souls; it rules over fourteen different places. ‘The 
house in which the king lives is covered with palm-leaves and the cottages 
of the people are covered with grass. 

Those who are about the king are his ministers. The king sits ona 
couch made of cords, and when he goes out he sits on a large piece of cloth 
(a hammock) and is carried by a number of men. When they fight they 
carry swords and wear armour; this armour is of cast copper and resembles 
in shape a large tube, which they put over their body to protect their front 
and their back. | 

In this country there is no barley, but they have hemp and rice; they 
have also goats, fowls and fish. There are no silkworms and they use cotton (?) 
instead, of which they weave cloth. They drink wine made of the cocoanut- 
tree. For their marriage-presents they first send this cocoa-tree wine, then 
they send areca-nuts and next a finger-ring; at last they send some cotton- 
cloth or weigh out some gold or silver, by which the ceremonies are concluded. 

For the dead they use also coffins and make a kind of carriage, on 
which they bring the body to the wilderness and expose it there ; in the second 
month, when they begin their agricultural labours, they sacrifice to the de- 
ceased and do this for seven years, after which time they cease to do so. 
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| The seventh day of the twelfth month is their new year. The climate 
is hot and there is much wind and rain. 

When the people of this country have a feast, they make music by 
beating drums, blowing flutes and clashing cymbals; they also sing and 
dance. They have no crockery, but use bamboos and palm-leaves for cooking 
and serving their rice; when they have finished eating they throw them 
away. 

In former times they never went to the court of China, therefore no 
mention is made of them in the histories. 

In the year 977 their king Hiang-ta (*) sent three envoys to bring 
as tribute one cati (7) camphor (3) in large pieces, eight caties camphor of 
the second sort, eleven caties of the third sort, twenty caties small grained 
camphor (*) and twenty caties of the last sort, one cati being equal to 
twenty taels Chinese weight (about 0.8 kilogram). They further brought 
five boards of camphor-wood, a hundred tortoise-shells, three trays of sandal- 
wood and six elephant-tusks. 

These articles were presented with the following words: »May the 
Emperor live thousands and ten thousands of years and may he not disap- 
prove of the poor civilities of my little country.” 

The letter was enclosed in different small bags, which were sealed , 
and it was not written on Chinese paper, but on what looked like very 
thin bark of a tree; it was glossy, slightly green, several feet long and 
somewhat broader than one inch, and rolled up so tightly that it could be taken 
within the hand. The characters in which it was written were small and had 
to be read horizontally; translated into Chinese it ran as follows: The 
vking of Pu-m, called Hiang-ta, prosterns himself before the most august 
vemperor and hopes that the emperor may live ten thousands of years. I 
mhave now sent envoys to carry tribute; I knew before that there was an Em- 
wperor, but I had no means of communication. Recently there was a mer- 
vchant, called P’u Lu-hsieh (°), whose ship arrived at the mouth of my river; 
vl sent a man to invite him to my place and then he told me that he came 
vfrom China. The people of my country were much delighted at this and 


C) wy FJ. 
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wpreparing a ship, asked this stranger to guide them to the court. The envoys 
v1 have sent only wish to see your Majesty in peace and I intend to send 
vpeople with tribute every year. But when I do so, I fear that my ships 
wmay occasionnally be blown to Champa and I therefore hope Your Majesty 
ywill send an edict to that country with orders that, if a ship of Hiang-ta 
varrives there, it must not be detained. My country has no other articles 
vand I pray your Majesty not to be angry with me.” 

These were the contents of his letter; the Emperor ordered his envoys 
to be lodged in the hall for treating guests and they were sent away with. 
presents. 

In the second month of the year 1082 their king Sri Ma-dja (*) sent 
again an envoy to bring as tribute products of the country; this envoy asked 
permission to embark at Ch’iian-chou (?) on his home voyage, which was 
eranted to him. 


History of the Ming dynasty (1868—1643). Book 326. 


Pu-ni (*) came to China for the first time in the reign of the em- 
peror T’ai-tsung of the Sung-dynasty (976—997). 

In the Sth month of the year 1370 the Emperor sent two officers 
to go abroad as envoys; they left Ch’tian-chou in a ship, arrived at Java 
after half a year and in a month more they came to this country. The 
king, called Maha Mosa ("), was haughty and did not show them any polite- 
ness, but one of the envoys reproved him and then he came down from 
his seat, bowed down and received the imperial orders. At that time the 
country had been plundered by those of Sulu, so that it was weak and poor, 
and the king excused himself on this account, asking permission to bring 
tribute after three years; but one of the envoys pointed out to him the mag- 
nitude of his duty and then the king assented. 

Now this country had hitherto belonged to Java and the people of the 
latter country tried to prevent him; the king was wavering in his decision, but 
the envoy remonstrated with him saying: «Java has already a long time acknow- 


(*) By Hi Wi De, I am inclined to consider the two last characters as a mutilation of 
i A 4 HH) V5 and the whole name would then be Sri eee | 
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ledged itself a subject and brought tribute; why do you only fear Java and 
not the Celestial Court?” The king then appointed envoys to bring a letter 
and to carry as tribute crane-crests, living tortoises, peacocks, camphor baros 
in small lumps, camphor in powder, cloth from the west (') and various sorts 
of incense. In the 8th month of the next year they followed the Chinese envoys 
and came to court. The letter consisted of a sheet of gold, the characters 
were of silver and resembled those of the country Hui-ku (*); they were all 
engraved. The Emperor was much pleased, treated them and gave them 
presents in the most hberal way. 

In the year 1375 the Emperor ordered that the mountains and the 
streams of this country should be included in the sacrifices to the mountains 
and streams of the province of Fukien. 

In the winter of the year 1405 the king Maradja Ka-la (3) sent en- 
voys to bring tribute and the Emperor sent functionanes to invest him as 
king of the country and gave him a seal, a commission and silks of various 
colours. The king was greatly delighted, and embarking with his wife, his 
younger brothers and sisters, his sons, daughters and functionaries, went to 
court. He arrived in Fukien and the Governor reported his arrival, on 
which a eunuch was sent to receive him; he was feasted in every place he 
passed and in the 8th month of the year 1408 he arrived at the capital and 
had an audience with the Emperor. The Emperor praised him and the king, 
kneelmg down, pronounced the following address: Your Majestey has re- 
veeived the precious mandate of Heaven and rules over the whole world; 
rthough I live far away on an island in the sea, I have enjoyed your favour 
vand been presented with an investiture and a title; since that time the rain and 
nthe seasons have been favourable in my country, every year has been abundant 
vand my people were free from calamities; im mountams and rivers all kinds 
vof precious and rare things came to the light; plants and trees, birds and 
vbeasts multiplied rapidly and the old men im my country all said that this 
rwas caused by the protection of the holy Emperor. I wished to see the face 
wof the sun and to give a proof of my sincerity; regardless of the dangers 
vof a long voyage I have come with my family and my ministers, to present 
mmy thanks personally.” 


(*) py 7 Thi , we have no means to ascertain what of kind cloth is meant here. 
(*) [a] BOs this country bas not been identified. 


(*) ik AY cy mm Hs, the second character is generally pronounced za, but in many 


dialects it is 4a and used for the transcription of the foreign sound ra and sometimes for da 
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The Emperor addressed him repeatedly m the most kind and lauda- 
tory way and gave orders that the letter to the Empress and the articles 
which the king’s wife had brought, should be laid out in one of the halls 
of the palace. The king went to this hall and entered to present them, and 
when this was donc, the king, his wife and the others were presented with 
caps, girdles and suits of clothes. After this the king was entertained at 
the Féng-tian-mén and his wife with her suite in another place, which 
being finished they were escorted back to the place where they resided. 

The Masters of Ceremonies asked instructions about the ceremonies 
for the king’s visit to the princes of the blood, and the Emperor ordered 
that he should be allowed to adopt the same forms as a noble of the first 
rank. 

After some time the Emperor gave to the king different insignia, a 
chair, silver utensils, umbrellas, fans, horses and saddles inlaid with gold, 
and ten suits of dresses, made of different kinds of silk with flowers and 
embroidered with gold. His retinue got presents each according to his rank. 

In the 10th month the king died at his residence; the emperor was 
very much grieved, closed his court for three days and sent an officer to 
perform sacrifices and to give the silk required for the funeral. The heir 
apparent and the imperial princes also sent officers to perform sacrifices, and 
when the coffin and other necessaries of the burial had been prepared by 
these officers, they buried him on the Stone-hill outside the An-té gate ('), 
where a tombstone was erected and the grave arranged as for a great per- 
sonage. They also erected a temple at the side of the grave, where every 
spring and autumn an officer sacrificed a goat. The posthumous name Kung- 
shun (7), ”Reverent and dutiful”, was given to him. 

The Emperor issued an edict to console his son Tia-wang (°), who 
was ordered to succeed his father and appointed king of the country. Hia- 
wang and his uncle reported that their country had to give Java forty caties 
camphor baros every year and begged an imperial order to Java that this 
annual tribute should be stopped, mm order that it might be sent instead to 
the Imperial court; they further said that, as they were gomg home now, 
they asked for the Emperor’s orders and for permission to remain at home 
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a year in order to satisfy the wishes of the people; at last they requested 
that the time for bringing tribute and the number of persons who were to 
accompany it, might be fixed. 

The Emperor acceded to all these wishes; he ordered that tribute 
should be sent once in three years and that the number of persons coming 
with it, should depend upon the king’s pleasure. He also gave an order to 
Java, telling them not to ask any more the annual tribute of this country. 

When the king took his leave, he was presented with a girdle adorned 
with precious stones, a hundred ounces of gold, three thousand ounces of 
silver, paper-money, embroidered silks, gauze, coverlets, mattrasses, musqui- 
to-curtains and other furniture. His followers also got presents, and the 
eunuch Chang Ch’ien and the messenger Chau Hang were sent to escort him. 

Formerly the late king had made a representation to the effect that, 
having got a title by favour of the Emperor and his country now being alto- 
gether subject to the imperial government, he begged that the mountain- 
range at the back of his kingdom might be made a guard to his country. 
The new king preferred the same request and so it was called: ”the mountain 
of lasting tranquillity, preserving the country (*).”. The Emperor wrote an in- 
seription for a stone, which he ordered Chang Ch’ien and his party to erect 
on the top of it. 


(This inscription contains an eulogy on the deceased king and the ordinary 
extollation of China and its civilizing influence over the barbarians, of which we have 
had more than enough already. As it has no allusions useful for our purpose, we 
may spare ourselves the trouble of translating, and our readers of wading through it). 


In the 9th month of the year 1410 Chang Chien and his party 
returned to China and the king sent envoys with them, in order to carry 
tribute and to present thanks for the imperial favours. 

The next year Chang Ch’ien was sent again to present the king with 
flowered silk, silk-gauze and silk of various colours, altogether one hundred 
and twenty pieces; his functionaries also got presents. 

In the 9th month of the year 1412 Hhia-wang came to court with his 
mother. The Emperor gave orders to the officers of the Board of Rites to lodge 
them in one of the imperial pavilions and to provide for all their meals. 
The day after their arrival the Emperor entertained the king at the Féng- 


() fe et eS IW. 
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tien gate and the mother of the king was also entertained. After two days 
this was repeated, and on this occasion the king was presented with a cap, 
a girdle and a suit of clothes, whilst the king’s mother, his uncle and the 
rest, all got presents according to their rank. In the second month of the 
next year the king took his leave, when the Emperor bestowed on him a 
hundred ounces of gold, five hundred ounces of silver, paper-money to the 
value of 3000 taels, 1500 strings of cash, four pieces flowered silk, eighteen 
pieces other silk, three dresses of different kinds of silk, coverlets, mattrasses, 
musquito-curtains and other furniture, all complete. 

From the year 1415 to the year 1425 they brought tribute four 
times, but after that time their tribute-bearers became more rare. 

In the year 1530 one of the functionaries in the capital addressed a 
memorial to the Emperor, stating that Siam, Champa, Liukiu, Java en Pu-ni 
(Westcoast of Borneo), when bringing tribute, all came by Tung-kwan (’), 
and as often merchants had joined themselves to them in a clandestine way, 
(which had been objected to by the Chinese authorities), their tribute had 
been discontinued for the greater part. In addition to this, during the period 
Chéng-té (1506-1521), the Franks (Portuguese) had been violently spreading 
their bad influence and then the tribute had ceased altogether; a few years 
afterwards the natives had tried to begin again, but it was evident that 
the regard for the Chinese empire had suffered very much. | 

This memorial was sent to the Censorate, which requested the Emperor 
to keep the old rules and not to allow any departure from them. 

During the period Wan-li (1573—1619) the king of Pu-mi died without 
posterity; his relatives fought for the throne and there was a great war in 
the country; at last all competitors were killed and then a daughter of the 
late king was put on the throne. At that time there was a man from Chang- 
chou in Fukien of the family Chang, who had before been made a datu (’) 
in that country, which means in Chinese a high officer; he had fled on 
account of those troubles, but when the queen came to the throne she called 
him back. The daughter of this man had free access to the palace, but 
her mind became insane and she falsely told that her father intended to re- 
volt. The queen, hearing this, became afraid and sent people to take in- 
formations from those of his household; the datu killed himself and as the 


(*) Cu SY a place a little to tne east of Canton. 


7) FP 7% la-tu, for the Malay word Datu, a title much used amongst them. 
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people of the country asserted that he had been unjustly prosecuted, the 
queen felt great remorse; she caused his daughter to be strangled and made 
his son an officer. 

Since this time, though they did not bring any more tribute, the 
intercourse by traders was uninterrupted. 

The country consists of fourteen different places, and is situated at the 
east of Palembang; from Champa one can arrive there in forty days (?). 

The customs and products of the country have been described in the 
history of the Sung dynasty. 


The above account shows that the relations between China and the .Western 
Coast of Borneo have been rather intimate at one time, but nevertheless the de- 
scription of the country is very hazy and gives us no clue for determining the locality. 
The Chinese have been puzzled by it too and have frequently confounded it with Ta-ni 
(Patani on the coast of Malacca); we saw our author make this mistake just now and 
we find the same error committed in the Tung Hsi Yang K’au, where the accounts 
of these two countries are hopelessly mixed together. 

The last country we have to treat of under the head of Borneo are the 


Karimata-islands. | 
Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan (1436). 


Karimata (7) lies opposite to Kau-lan (Billiton); it is an island in the 
sea and has a long range of mountains. They use the water from the mount- 
ains to irrigate their fields, but their rice is not very abundant. 

The weather is always warm. Their manners and customs are rather 
bad. The men shave their heads, wear a short jacket of bamboo-cloth and a 
kilted sarong. They plant bananas and eat the fruit instead of rice. They 
make salt out of seawater and wine from the sugar-cane. 

Products of the country are tortoise-shell and antelopes. Articles of 
import are Java-cloth, glass-beads, calico printed with flowers, rice, etc. 

(7) We here omit a few details applying to Patani on the coast of Malacca, which place 
18 confounded with the subject of this article. This mistake is owing to the peculiar liberties the 
Chinese take in wniting the names of places. They like to reduce them to one syllable and accord- 
ingly they often write Pa instead of Ka-la-pa (Batavia), Za¢ instead of Si-lat (Singapore), Mi instead 
of Pu-ni. Patani is called Ta-ni by them, but as the character used for the transcription of the 


syllable 7a, has originally the meaning of greaf, the author has taken it in the latter sense and 
read Great Ni, which he considered identical with Pu-ni. 


(7) Th Hi i J, Ka-ri-ma-tang; the text has Ka-ma-ri-tang, but this is evidently 
& mistake. The islands are mentioned in the History of the Yiian dynasty wnder the name of 


12] gil i = Ka-r-ma-ta (Vv. p. 26). 
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EASTERN PART OF THE ARCHIPELAGO. 


The eastern part of the archipelago seems to have been little visited by the 
‘Chinese and their accounts of it are even more scanty than the rest and comparatively 
recent. They only mention Timor and the Moluccos. 


Timor. 
Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan (1436), 


Kih-ri Ti-mun (') is situated at the east of Tiong-ka-lo (Madura, v. 
pag. 57); the mountains are covered with sandal-trees and the country pro- 


duces nothing else. | 
There are twelve ports or mercantile establishments, each under a 


chief. 

The fields are rich and abundant; the weather is warm during day- 
time and cool at night. 

Men and women cut their hair and wear a short dress ; whilst sleeping 
at night they do not cover themselves. 

When merchant-vessels arrive there, the women come on board to 
trade and many men get infected with disease; from those who get ill, eight 
or nine out of ten dic, which is caused by the unhealthiness of the country 
and their secret diseases. 

Articles of import are gold, silver, iron- and earthenware, etc. 


Tung Hsi Yang K’au (1618), Book IV. 


Timor is the vulgar name for Kih-ri Timor (?); this country is situa- 
ted at the east of Tiong-ka-lo (Madura) and is very fertile. The mountains 
are so covered with sandal-trees, that they cut it for firewood and its strong 
smell often makes people ill. The country is very warm; about noon it is 
necessary to sit with the face towards the water, in order to escape illness. 
Men and women cut their hair and wear short dresses; when they sleep at 
night they do not cover themselves. 


(*) = RA Sit a the last two characters are used for Timor up to the present day, 


but we do not know what is meant by the prefix Kri or Kiri. 
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To stand in the presence of others is a sign of dignity, and when they 
see their king, they sit down on the ground with folded hands. They have 
no family-names and do not know the times of the year. They are also without 
writing; when they want to record something they do it with flat stones, and 
a thousand stones are represented by astring. They have chiefs to whom, when 
they have disputes, each party brings a goat; he who is wrong loses his goat 
and the other takes his away again. ‘The old Chinese practice of reckoning 
with knotted strings and bundled arrows, is thus preserved in these distant 
islands. 

The market-place is some distance from the town, and whenever a mer- 
chant-vessel has arrived, the king comes down from the town, accompanied 
by his wife and children, his concubines and servants, his suite being rather 
numerous. ‘Taxes have to be paid daily, but they are not very heavy. The 
natives continually bring sandal-wood for bartering with the merchants, but 
they may not come when the king is not present, for fear of disturbances. 
Therefore the king is always requested to come first. 


Moluccos. 


The first time we have found these islands mentioned by Chinese geographers, 
has been in the History of the T'ang dynasty (618—-906), where they are introduced 
under the name of Mi-li-kii, to determine the position of the island of Bali (v. pag. 58). 
No special description however is given and we do not hear of them again before the 
16th century. 


Histor of the Ming dynasty (368—1643). Book 323. 


The Moluccos (*) are situated in the south-eastern ocean and have a 
reputation of bemg wealthy. When their chief goes out he has a great state, 
and his subjects, who meet him, lay down at the side of the road with 
folded hands. 

There is an incense-mountain, and when it has rained the incense 
falls down and covers the ground in such quantities, that the people cannot 
collect it all (7). Their chief stores up large quantities, in order to sell it to 
the merchant-vessels that visit this place. It is the only country in the eastern 
sea which produces cloves, which are useful for dispellmg bad humours, and 
therefore Chinese merchants go in large numbers to trade there. 


(:) FW F. 


(*) We have seen this story somewhere else, where it was clear that cloves were meant. 
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During the period Wan-li (1573—1619) the Franks (Portuguese) came 
to attack this country; the chief was overcome in battle and offered his sub- 
mission, on which they pardoned him and put him again on the throne; 
they imposed an annual tribute of cloves and then went away, without leaving 
soldiers in charge of the place. 

Afterwards the Dutch (red-haired barbarians) came across the sea, and 
knowing that the Portuguese had gone away, they availed themselves of the 
occasion and went to the town, where they took the chief and said to him: 
mf you serve us well, we will be your masters, and we can beat the Portu- 
guese.” The chief had no choice, he obeyed and continued to govern his 
country. 

When the Portuguese heard this, they became very angry and collected 
soldiers to attack them, but these were killed on their way by the Chinese, as is 
told in the history of Manila. The Dutch now, though they kept the Mo- 
luccos, went away every year or every two years and then came back again. 
In the meantime the son of the Portuguese chief had succeeded his father ; 
he wanted to carry out his plans and came with a large force for this purpose. 
Now it happened that the Dutch were absent at that time, so he conquered 
the Moluccos, killed the chief and put a man on the throne whom he trusted. 
Not long afterwards the Dutch came again, they also took the town, drove 
away the chief who had been put up by the Portuguese and raised to the 
throne the son of the former chief. After this time they fought every year 
and many people were killed, till the Chinese who lived there talked to 
both sides, advising them to stop fighting and rather to divide the country; 
on this the high mountain of Banda (') was taken as boundary, the north of 
this mountain going to the Dutch and the south to the Portuguese; it be- 
came a little more quiet now and the Moluccos remained divided between the 
two countries. 


Tung Hsi Yang K’au (1618). Book V. 


The Moluccos (?) are a rich and fertile country m the eastern ocean. 
When their chief goes out, he has a great state and his people kneel down 
on both sides of the road with folded hands. The men shave their hair 
and the women wear it in a knot behind the head. 


(1) BB ww. 
OR BEBEBHRKAP. 
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When a girl marries, they buy large quantities of Chinese cups, which 
they paint outside; rich people buy many hundreds to show their wealth. 

When they have a feast, they put down two large bowls with wine, 
and every two men have a cup, which they dip into it and so drink; the 
fullgrown men rise up and perform a native dance, whilst the young men 
stand around looking at it, but do not venture to enter the circle. 


In the above accounts the Moluccos are taken as a whole, and it is not stated 
in what special part the king or chief lived; we may take it for granted however 
that the king of Ternate was meant, whom we know to have been the most powerful 
chief in those parts, when the Europeans first arrived there, and whose capital has 
been the theatre where many fights between Spaniards, Portuguese and Dutch have 
been fought. 





THE MALAY PENINSULA. 
Tun-sun (’). 
History of the Liang dynasty (602-556). Book 54. 


More than 3000 & to the south of Fu-nan (7) (Siam) there is the 
country of Tun-sun; it is situated on a peninsula, more than a thousand Zi 
in extent, and the capital is ten / (about three miles) away from the sea. 
There are five kings, who all acknowledge the supremacy of Siam. 

The eastern frontier of Tun-sun extends as far as Kiau-chou (*) and on 
the west it borders on India (*). The different countries beyond the Ganges (°) 
all come to trade here, the reason of this being that if from Tunsun you 
put out to sea for more than 1000 2, you still have a vast ocean before 
you, which no ship has ever been able to cross (°). To its market people 
come from east and west, and it is visited daily by more than 10000 men. 
All kinds of valuable goods are found here. 


C) Wa RR. 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*). ‘ 

(*) This passage is not very clear and seems to have become corrupted. We shall try to 
explain it at the end of this account. 
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In this country a wine-tree is found; the people collect the juice of 
its flowers and let it stand in a jar, when it becomes wine in a few days. 


In the Dynastic Histories we find no later account of this country, but we 
meet again with the same name in Book 276 of the T’ai-p’ing Hoan-yii Chi, a uni- 
versal geography published between the years 976 and 983, in which the notices on 
foreign countries generally are inaccurate repetitions of the articles on the same subject 
in the histories of the preceding dynasties; in this case however some new material 
is added and we think therefore we may translate this part of its account. 


Tun-sun (") was first heard of in the Liang dynasty; it is also called 
Tien-sun (’). 


(Here follows a repetition of the preceding account, which is accordingly omitted). 


It produces the Hwo-hsiang (°); if you take a branch of his plant and 
put it mto the ground, it lives again. The leaves serve to make clothes. 

In this country there are more than ten different kinds of fragrant 
flowers, which come during the whole year, and every day many waggon- 
loads are collected in order to sell them. When dried they are still more 
fragrant and their offal is made mto powder for rubbing the body. 

According to their custom the dead are generally devoured by birds. 
When one is on the point of dying, his relatives, singing and dancing, bring 
him out of the town, when birds like geese, with bills like parrots and of a red 
color, arrive in large quantities; the relatives then retire, and when the body 
has been devoured entirely, they take the bones, burn them, and sink the 
ashes into the sea; the deceased is then considered to have been a virtuous 
man, who will certainly be reborn in heaven. When the birds fly away 
without eating him, the dying man is much afflicted that he is so impure, 
and is buried by voluntarily throwing himself into the fire; this is considered 
to be the next class of men. Those who cannot have themselves burned alive 
and neither are devoured by the birds, are considered the lowest class. 


From internal evidence contained in the above accounts, as well as from the 
universal testimony of Chinese geographers, we have no hesitation in taking Tun- 
sun for a part of the Malay peninsula, but we have not been able to identify 


() 8 FR. 
() Hh TK, 


CC). 6 Bp ; Lophanthus rugosus or Betonica officinalis. Vid. W. Williams Dict. p. 257. 
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its site with any degree of certainty. We venture however to offer the following sug- 
gestion. Taking into consideration the difficulties and dangers of navigation in those 
times, it is quite natural that the intercourse between India and China was partly 
carried on by a route on which these sea-voyages were reduced considerably , across 
the narrower part of the Malay peninsula, say between 8° and 10° northern latitude, 
where we shall presently see that not long afterwards another emporium for this trade 
was established. We think that the market-place of Tun-sun was situated somewhere 
in this locality. The obscure passage on the preceding page would then find an ex- 
planation also. It says that the peninsula was more than a thousand di long, and the 
author, with very defective notions of geography, and seeing this overland route fol- 
lowed by so many, probably concluded from the great length of this country, that it 
was not possible for ships to find their way to the other side. 


Kora or Kala (’). 
New History of the T’ang dynasty (618—906). Book 222hb. 


This country is situated at the south-east of P’an-p’an (7) and is also 
called Kora Fu-sa-ra (*). The king’s family-name is Sri Pora (*) and his 
personal name is Mi-si Po-ra (°). The walls of his city are built with stones 
piled upon each other, whilst. the watch-towers, the palace and other build- 
ings are thatched with straw. The country is divided into 24 districts. 

The soldiers use bows, arrows, swords, lances and armour of leather; 
their banners are adorned with peacock feathers and they fight mounted on 
elephants; one division of the army consists of a hundred of these, and each 
elephant is surrounded by a hundred men. On the elephant’s back is a 
cage containing four men, armed with bows, arrows and lances. 

As taxes the people pay a little silver. There are no silkworms, nor 
hemp or flax, nothing else but cotton. For domestic animals they have nu- 
merous cows and a few ponies. 

It is their custom that only functionaries are allowed to tie up their hair 


(*) + HAE Kora is most likely the correct reading, but we also give Kala, because, as 
we shall presently see, it has been mentioned by others under this name. 
(*) Wy EE , the southern part of Siam, probably the present P’un-p’in (Bandon). 


) = wie B ve HE probably Kora Besar or Great Kora. 
() Fe A Ze HE. 


(*) K oN SK wie . We are unable to guess what may have been the native form of 
the two last names. 
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and to wrap a handkerchief round their heads. When they marry, they give 
no other presents than areca-nuts, sometimes as many as two hundred trays. 
The wife enters the family of her husband. 

Their musical instruments are a kind of guitar ('), a transversal flute, 
copper cymbals and iron drums. Their dead are burned, the ashes put into 
a golden jar and sunk into the sea. 

On the south-east the country of Ku-ru-m1 is situated at a distance of one 
month traveling across the sea. To the south lies Po-li at a distance of 
ten days. On the east is Pu-shu five days away and Wan-tan (?) lies to 
the northwest at a distance of six days. The customs of the people are 
about the same as in Ch’ih-t’u (*) (Siam). 

Between the years 650 and 656 this country has come to court and 
brought as tribute coloured parrots. =." 


The Chinese characters, used in the transcription of the name of this country , 
certainly point to an original sound of Kora or Kara, as the second character, in the 
geographical literature, is used nearly exclusively for transcribing the syllable ra. In 
our modern maps we find the name Kora on the western coast of Malacca, in about 
8° N. L. and as this would suit its position as given with respect to Sumatra and P’un- 
pin, it is quite probable that this small place preserves us the name of the great em- 
porium of former days. . 

We must also draw attention to a passage in the ~Relation des voyages faits 
par les Arabes et les Persans dans ."Inde et & la Chine dans le [X™ siécle, édits par M. 
Reinaud. Paris, 1845,” where on page 93 the author, after having spoken of Java and 
Sumatra, continues as follows: ~L’tle de Kalah est le centre du commerce de l’aloés , 
du camphre, du sandal, de l’ivoire, du plomb alcaly, etc. etc. C’est 14 que se rendent 
les expéditions qui se font de !Oman.” It seems probable that the Kora or Kara of our 
text is meant here, but that the author of this narrative, whose names are generally 
not very correct, has got this one from Chinese traders, who, having no 7 in their 
language, must have pronounced it Kola or Kala. 


() ££ BS. 
C) Hy = i, ye Fi , * Dit , oA Hi. With the exception of Poli, which 


we have seen to be the North-coast of Sumatra, we cannot identify these names. 


() op tt. 
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Malacca (°. 
Ying-yai Shéng-lan (1416), 


Going due south from Champa with a fair wind, a ship comes to 
the strait of Lingga; entering this strait and going westward for two days, 
this place may be reached. 

Formerly it was not called a kingdom, but as there were five islands 
on the coast, it was called the five islands. There also was no king, but 
only a chief, the country belonging to Siam, to which they had to pay a 
tribute of 40 taels of gold, and if they failed to do this, they were attacked 
for it. 

In the year 1409 the imperial envoy Chéng Ho brought an order 
from the emperor and gave to the chief of this country two silver seals, a 
cap, a girdle and a long robe; he erected a stone and raised the place toa 
city, after which the land was called the kingdom of Malacca. From this 
time the Siamese did not venture to molest it any more, and the chief of the 
country, having become king by the imperial favour, went with his wife to 
the court (of China) to present his thanks and to bring a tmbute of prod- 
ucts of his country. The Emperor sent him home again in a Chinese ship 
in order to take care of his land. 

The country is bordered on the west by the ocean and on the east 
and the north by high mountains; the soil along the mountains is sandy and 
brackish; the temperature is hot during daytime and cool at night; the fields 
are not fertile and produce little rice, for which reason the people do not 
occupy themselves much with agriculture. 

There is a large brook passing before the residence of the king on 
its way to the sea; the king has made a bridge over it, on which he has 
constructed about twenty pavilions, in which the sale of all kinds of articles 
is conducted. 

The king and the people are Mahomedans and they carefully observe 
the tenets of this religion. 

The king wears round his head a fine white cloth of native cotton 
and on his body a long robe of fine, flowered, green calico. His shoes are 
of leather and he always goes out in a sedan-chair. 

The men of the people wrap up their head in a square piece of cotton, 


(*) "ad i) Im , Man-la-ka, or, according to the Amoy pronounciation, Moa-la-ka. 
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and the women wear their hair in a knot behind their head. They are 
rather dark. The lower part of their body is surrounded with a white piece 
of cotton and on their back they wear a short jacket of flowered cotton. 

Their manners and customs are pure and simple. Their houses are 
built rather high and have no flooring of boards, but at a height of about 
four feet they make a floor of split up cocoanut-trees, which are fastened 
with rattan, just as if it were a shecp-stye; on this floor they spread their 
beds and mats, on which they sit cross-legged, whilst they also eat, sleep 
and cook here. 

Many of the people live from fishing, for which purpose they go out 
to sea in canoes made out of a single tree. 

The country produces lignum aloes, ebony, damar (") (a kind of 
resin), tin, etc. Damar is the sap of a tree, from which it flows out into the 
ground and is obtained by digging; it comes out of the tree in drops, just 
as the resin of pine-trees; it burns with a flame and the natives use it for 
light. When they have made a boat, they use this substance to smear it 
over the seams and then the water cannot get through them; much of it is 
collected for foreign countries. There is also a better sort, which is clear 
and transparent and resembles amber; this is called sun-tu-lu-s (°); the natives 
make cap-buttons from it, which are sold by them and are those which we 
call water-amber. 

Tin is found in two places of the mountains, and the king has ap- 
pointed officers to control the mines. People are sent to wash it, and after 
it has been melted, it is cast into small blocks weighing one catti eight taels 
or one catti four taels official weight; ten pieces are bound together with 
rattan and form a small bundle, whilst forty pieces make a large bundle. 
In all their trading transactions they use these pieces of tin instead of money. 

‘Their language, their books and their marriage-ceremonies are nearly 
the same as those in Java. 

In the forest is a tree called sago, which is soaked and pounded, and 
the flour got in this way is made into small globes as large as green peas; 
these are dried in the sun and sold for food. 

On the low grounds along the sea grows a tree, of which the leaves 
are long as kadjang-leaves; when first shooting out they are like long knives 


¢) iJ ik J ’ the Malay name for resin, This same resin is still now obtained and 


used in the same way. 
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and very flexible. The fruit have the appearance of Zichi and are of the size 
of an egg; the natives make wine of them, which is called kadjang-wine and 
has the power of intoxicating. The natives also take these leaves and with 
bamboo make fine mats of them, only two feet broad and more than ten 
feet long, which they offer for sale ('). 

They have sugar-cane, plantains, nangka (jack-fruit), wild /ichzs, ete. 
Their vegetables are onions, ginger, leck, mustard, gourds and melons. 
Cattle, goats, fowls and ducks are found, but in small numbers, and their 
price is therefore very dear, one buffalo costing a catty of silver; they have 
no donkeys or horses. 

In the sea along the coast are found turtles and dragons which attack 
men (alligators). The dragon is three or four feet high, has four legs and its 
whole body covered with scales, a crest of points on its back, a head like a 
dragon and protruding teeth. When it meets with men it devours them. 

In the mountains is a yellow tiger, a little smaller than the yellow 
tiger in China; there is also a black tiger and a yellow one with dark spots. 

Sometimes there is a kind of tiger which assumes a human shape, 
comes to the town and goes among the people; when it is recognised it is 
caught and killed. 

The place is visited by Chinese merchant-vessels ; whenever these come 
a barrier is made (for the purpose of collecting tolls). 

In the city-wall are four gates, provided with watch and drum-towers ; 
at night they patrol, ringing a kind of small bells. Inside their walls they 
have a second fortress of palissades, where godowns have been made and all 
the money and provisions are stowed away here. 

When the government ships (of the mission to which the author be- 
longed) were on their home voyage, they visited this place as well to repair 
as to load native products; they waited here for a favourable southwind and 
in the middle of the fifth month they put to sea on their voyage home. The 
king, with his wife, his son and a number of his chiefs, prepared products 
of the country and followed the fleet to China, where ny went to court 
and presented tribute. 


About a hundred years later than the preceding article, another account of 
Malacca was written in the 


(‘) It is evident that the nipa-palm is meant here. 
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Malacca (') is situated in the south; originally it was a dependency 
of Siam, but afterwards the chief who was in charge of the country revolted 
against his master and made himself independent; at what time this hap- 
pened cannot be ascertained. 

Going to sea from Ting-mén in the district Tung-kwan (2) (near 
Canton), one has to steer the same course as for Siam as far as Pulu Condore, 
from here the course is due south, until one gets to the strait of Lingga, 
and then, in two days more, one may arrive there. It is a place where all 
the barbarians come together and it may be called a centre in those parts. 

The king lives in a house of which the fore part is covered with 
tiles, which have been left here by the eunuch Chéng Ho in the time of 
Yung-lo (1403—1424); the other buildings all arrogate the form of impe- 
rial halls and are adorned with tinfoil. 

When foreign envoys arrive there during the time the trade between 
the different countries is going on, the king makes a great display of soldiers 
as a matter of precaution. 

The people live in houses of mud; the highest functionaries are called 
ku-lang ka-ya (*), and wealthy men are called nachoda (*). The people are 
numerous and thriving. A nachoda‘has many thousand measures of pepper , and 
the ivory, rhinoceros-horns, western calico, pearls, shells and different kinds 
of incense, which are stored up in their houses, cannot be counted. 

It is not their custom to worship spirits, but the men get up when 
the cock crows, and turning their face towards heaven, they mutter the name 
Allah (°), which. is the general denomination of the father and the mother 
of the universe. | 

They write with Indian letters and in trading they use tin as their 
currency; three caties of this metal are about equal to one mace of silver (°). 


aH) Im. 

() He 58. 

(*) ik Bh Ain AR , the first character must be wrong, as the author certainly means 
orang kaya, ® common title among the Malays. 

(*) BS Fal it a, master of a vessel, 4. a trader who travels about with his own ship. 


OB Fi). 
(*) About 0.16 Mexican dollars. 
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When brokers (') make any transactions, they take hold of each other’s fingers 
in order to state. numbers; though they make bargains for thousands they 
make no written contract, but they bind themselves by pointing towards 
Heaven, and this engagement they dare not break. 

The country produces no rice, which they buy therefore from Siam, 
K’u-lung and P’o-ti-li (?). 

According to their customs it is forbidden to eat pork; when the 
Chinese who live here cat it, the others are indignant and say it is filthy. 
They have much milk, which the rich people eat together with their rice. 

For their fowls, dogs, geese and ducks they also depend on other 
countries, therefore the price of these is five times dearer than in China. 

The temper of the people is fierce, but they are true to their word. 
They are never without a sword (3); as soon as a boy is two years old, they 
give him a small sword and allow him to carry it. When a word is used 
which does not please them, they at once take to their sword and if a man 
is killed in this way, the murderer runs away to the mountains and hides 
himself there for some time; when he comes back again the relatives of the 
deceased do not try to seek revenge and the orang kaya does not look into 
the matter any more. 

When people meet each other, they put their hands on each other's 
heart as a sign of politeness, but if, by mistake, the hand is put on the 
other’s head, he becomes very angry. 

The poorer people often make themselves guilty of robbery; when 
they meet a single stranger, they kill him and rob his effects. 

The merchants of the ships live in a hotel, the chief of which always 
gives female slaves to serve them and sends them food and drink morning 
and evening; but if one uses too freely of this, be may be sure that all his 
money will pass into the hands of the other. : 

- In contracting a marriage they attach much importance to the mar- 
mage presents. The bridegroom has to provide a certain amount, but in his 
turn expects that the dowry of the bride will be many times as much, and 
moreover the bride brings five or six slaves with her. 


?) FT {ff , gé-tsing, seems to be a foreign word, but we do not know from what language 
it is borrowed. In Amoy the word gé-ling, FT A, is still used to denote a broker. 


(*) a HE i He, pe IS Hi, we are unable to ‘lentfy the two latter names. 
°C) $B te pa-lak. Vide p. 46. 
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When people quarrel in the market and abuse each other, they may 
revile each other personally ever so strongly, without much notice being taken 
of it; but if m abusing a man one reviles his father or grandfather, or in 
abusing a slave one reviles his master, they at once begin a deadly fight; 
therefore they say that it is better to have slaves than to have land, because 
slaves are a protection to their masters. 

Women hold a market at night, but must finish at the second drum; 
when they stay over this term and are caught by the patrolling orang kaya, 
they are killed and the king docs not look further into the affair. 

| For slight offences they use whipping. Their capital punishment is 
as follows: they take a piece of wood like a post, of which one end is 
sharpened and the other planted in the ground about two feet deep; the 
sharp point is introduced into the anus of the criminal, who cries out for 
a moment, but immediately afterwards the point penetrates into his body 
and kills him. | 

The poorer people put the body of their dead on a pile of wood and 
burn it; the richer fill the coffin with camphor and burn it likewise; the 
next morning all the bones are reduced to dust. 

In this country there are many high mountains and deep valleys. 
One can go to Siam overland. 

They have much intercourse with Java, but the Javanese are known 
to be very fierce and if they take them into their service, eight or mine 
out of ten kill or wound their masters. These Javanese are very skilled in 
the use of the blow-pipe with poisoned arrows; if a man is wounded by these 
he dies instantly. 

In the period Chéng-té (1506—1522) a ship of the Franks (Portu- 
guese) came to trade here; a quarrel arose about money-matters, on whieh 
the king put the captain into prison. The Franks went away and made @ 
report to their lord, who determined to rescue him. For this reason he 
equipped eight large ships, with a number of picked troops, who appeared 
at once before the place. At that time a year had passed away already and 
the people of Malacca were not at all prepared; a great slaughter was 
therefore made amongst them and the chief of the Franks took possession 
of the palace. The king fled to P’o-ti-li and large numbers of the people 
dispersed also. — , 

The Franks wanted to sell the country to Siam, but their offer was. 
refused. They therefore collected their troops, filled their ships and went 
away, on which the king came back to his old place. 
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History of the Ming dynasty (1368—1649). Book 325. 


Malacca (') is situated at the south of Champa; with a fair wind one 
may arrive in eight days at the strait of Lingga and then it is two days 
more. to the west. It is supposed to be the old country Tun-sun, and the 
Kora Fu-sa (see above) of the T'ang dynasty. 

In the 10th month of the year 1403 the emperor sent the eunuch 
Yin Ch’ing (7) as envoy to this country, to bring presents of silk woven 
with golden flowers, curtains adorned with gold, and other things. There 
was ‘no king in the country and it was not called a kingdom, but it be- 
longed to Siam, to which it paid an annual tribute of forty taels of gold. 
When Yin Ch’ing arrived there, he spoke of the power and rank of China 
and of his intention to take the chief with him. The chief, called Pai-li-su-ra (}), 
was very glad and sent envoys to go to the court along with the imperial 
envoy and presented as tribute products of the country. 

In the 9th month of the year 1405 these envoys arrived at the cap- 
ital; the Emperor spoke in praising terms of their master, appointed him 
king of the country of Malacca and gave him a commission, a seal, a suit 
of silk clothes and a yellow umbrella, whilst Yin Ch’ing was ordered to go 
there again and bring all these presents. The envoys said that their king 
was aware of his duty and wished his country to be a district of the empire, 
bringing tribute every year, and that he had therefore requested that his 
mountains might be made guardians of the country. The Emperor gave his 
assent; he prepared an inscription with a piece of verse at the end and 
ordered a tablet to be erected on those mountains. 

When Yin Ch’ing arrived to carry out all these orders, the king was 
still more pleased and treated him with even more honours than before. In 
the 9th month of the year 1407 he sent envoys to bring tribute and in the 
next year, when Chéng Ho came to his country, he again sent envoys with 
tribute to go with him to. China. 

In 1411 the king came with his wife, his son and his ministers, 
altogether five hundred and forty persons; when he had arrived at the suburbs 
of the capital, the emperor ordered two officers to go and receive him; he 
was lodged in the building of the Board of Rites and received in audience 


() #6 3 Im. 
() FF Ba, 
CQ F- H it Py. 
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by the emperor, who entertained him in person, whilst his wife and the 
others were entertained in another place. Every day bullocks, goats and 
wine were sent to him from the imperial buttery. The Emperor gave the 
king two suits of clothes embroidered with golden dragons and one suit with 
kilin’s; further golden and silver articles, curtains, coverlets, mattrasses ete. 
everything complete, whilst his wife and the rest also got presents. 

When they were going away, the king was presented with a girdle 
adorned with precious stones, insignia of his dignity, horses and saddles, 
and his wife got a cap and dresses. 

On the moment of starting he was entertained by the emperor and 
got again a girdle with precious stones, horses with saddles, a hundred 
ounces of gold, five hundred ounces of silver, four hundred thousand koaz (?) 
of paper-money and 2600 strings of copper cash; further 300 pieces of 
silk gauze, a thousand pieces of plain silk and two pieces of silk with golden 
flowers. His wife, his son, his nephew and his suite were entertained 
separately and got presents according to their rank. Afterwards the officers 
of the Board of Rites entertained them twice at two different post-stations 
on their road. 

In the year 1412 his nephew came to present thanks; when he went 
away the emperor sent a eunuch with him, who came back with new trib- 
ute-bearers. 

In the year 1414 the king’s son, called Mu-kan-sa-u-ti-r-sha (2), came 
to court and told that his father had died; he was appointed to succeed 
him and presented with gold and silks. After this time they brought trib- 
ute every year or every two years. 

In the year 1419 the king came to court with his wife, his son and 
his ministers, in order to present thanks for the imperial favours; on going 
away he stated that Siam seemed inclined to attack his country, and the Em- 
peror accordingly sent an order to Siam, which that country obeyed. 

In 1424 Sri Ma-ha-la (*) succeeded after the death of his father and 
came to court with his wife, his son and his ministers. 

In the year 1431 three envoys arrived, who said that Siam was plan- 
ning an attack on their country, that the king wanted to come himself but 


(’) sz] , A 4&wan of paper-money was equal to a string of a thousand cash. From the 
liberal amount of paper-money given, we would think that it was at a considerable discount. 
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was afraid of being detained by them, that he wished to send a report but 
had nobody who could write it, and that he had ordered them therefore to 
avail themselves of a tribute-vessel from Sumatra, to go and bring this com- 
munication. The Emperor sent them back to their country in the ships of 
Chéng Ho, to whom a decree was given for the king of Siam, ordering 
him to live in good harmony with his neighbours and not to act against 
the orders of the court. When these three envoys arrived they brought 
nothing as tribute, and the officers of the Board of Rites submitted that, 
according to the rule, they should not get any presents; but the Emperor 
replied: These men have come many thousands of miles to complain of an 
injustice; it would not do to give them nothing.” Accordingly dresses and 
silks were given to them, Just as to other tribute-bearers. 

In the year 1433 the king came to court with his wife, his son and 
his ministers. When he arrived at Nanking, the weather was already cold; 
the Emperor ordered him to wait till spring before coming up to the cap- 
ital and moreover sent a letter in praise of the king and his wife. When 
they came to the capital, the Emperor entertained them and gave them pres- 
ents as customary, and when they returned an officer was charged to pro- 
vide a vessel for them. 

Afterwards the king again sent his younger brother to bring as trib- 
ute camels, horses and products of the country; at that time the emperor 
Ying-tsung had already ascended the throne (1435), and as the king was 
still in Canton, he sent him a laudatory letter and ordered the Governor 
to let him go back to his country. As this officer was just sending back 
the envoys of Champa, Kalikut and nine other countries, the king returned 
along with these. 

In the year 1445 envoys arrived, who asked that the king Sri Pa- 
mi-si-wa-r-tiu-pa-sha (!) might obtain a commission for ruling the country, a 
dress embroidered with snakes and an umbrella, in order that he might 
govern the people of his land. They also said that the king intended to 
come himself, but that his suite was very numerous and therefore he asked 
for a large vessel, in order to be able to make the sea-voyage. The Em- 
peror granted all their requests. 

In the year 1456 Sulthan Wu-ta-fu-na-sha (7) sent as tribute horses 


O BAAR ES BBE Ab. 
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and products of his country, and asked to be invested as king. The Em- 
peror issued a decree by which an officer was sent there for the purpose, 
but some time afterwards the same king sent tribute again and reported 
that the cap and the girdle, which had been bestowed upon him, were 
burned; the emperor then ordered that a cap of leather, a dress, a daily dress 
of red silk gauze, a girdle adorned with rhinoceros-horn and a cap of gauze 
should be given to him. 

In the year 1459 this king’s son, Su-tan Wang-su-sha (4), sent envoys 
to bring tribute, on which the Emperor ordered some officers to go and 
invest him as king. After two years the officers of the Board of Rites re- 
ported that these imperial envoys, on the second day of their voyage, had 
met with a storm, which disabled the ship; they had been tossed about for 
six days and were then rescued by people of the coastguard. The imperial 
letter was saved, but the goods had all been damaged by water, for which 
reason they requested that new ones should be given. The Emperor granted 
what was asked and ordered the envoys to go again. 

In the year 1474 the censor Ch’én Chiin went to Champa with ‘an 
imperial commission to mvest the king there, but on his arrival he found 
the country occupied by Annamese soldiers, so that he could not enter it; 
he then went to Malacca, with the goods he had brought, and ordered its 
king to send tribute; when, subsequently, his envoys arrived at the capital, 
the Emperor was much pleased and issued a decree in which they were 
praised. 

In the 9th month of the year 1481] envoys arrived with the report that 
the envoys of their country, who had returned from China in 1469, had been 
driven by a storm on the coast of Annam, where many of their people were 
killed; the rest had been made slaves and the younger ones had further un- 
dergone castration. They also told that the Annamese now occupied Champa 
and that they wanted to conquer their country too, but that Malacca, re- 
membering that they all were subjects of the emperor, hitherto had abstained 
from reciprocating these hostilities. 

At the same time the envoys with the tribute of Annam arrived also, 
and the envoys of Malacca requested permission to argue the question with 
them before the court, but the Board of War submitted that the affair was 
already old and that it was of no use to investigate it any more. When 
therefore the envoys of Annam returned, the Emperor gave them a letter in 
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which their king was reproved, and Malacca received instructions to raise 
soldiers and resist by force, whenever it was attacked by Annam. 

Some time afterwards the Emperor sent two officers with a commis- 
sion to invest the son of the late king, Ma-ha-mu-sa ('), as king of the 
country. These two officers were lost at sea, on which the Emperor ap- 
pointed officers to sacrifice to them and took care of their families; for their 
suite sacrifices were performed by the officials on the sea-coast and their families 
were also provided for. Two other envoys were then sent in their place, of 
whom one again died at Canton, on which the Emperor ordered the Govern- 
or of Canton to select one of his officers to succeed the deceased, in order 
to finish this investiture. 

In the year 1508 an envoy called Tuan Hadji (7) came to present 
tribute. His interpreter was a Chinese from the province of Kiang-si, who 
had run away from China in order to escape punishment for a crime and 
fled to their country. This man; along with other Chinese, made a plan to 
kill and rob the envoy and then to run away to the west-coast of Borneo 
in order to seek for treasures; accordingly he made a quarrel with his people , 
when they had returned to Canton, and with the assistance of his fellow- 
conspirators he killed all of them, taking away everything they had. When 
this event became known, the guilty parties were soon arrested and brought 
to the capital, where the interpreter was cut to pieces, others were decapi- 
tated, one fined three hundred picols of rice and the rest banished, whilst 
the officials of the Board of Rites, who had allowed themselves to be bribed , 
were all punished. The prime ministers at that time, considering that this 
crime had been committed by a man from Kiang-si, diminished the annual 
number of graduates for this province with fifty and no man from this prov- 
ince got an appointment in the capital. 

Afterwards the Franks (Portuguese) came with soldiers and conquered 
the country; the kmg Sultan Mamat (°) ran away and sent envoys to inform 
the imperial government of this disaster. At that time the Emperor Shih- 
tsung sat on the throne; he issued a decree upbraiding the Franks, told 
them to go back to their own country and ordered the kings of Siam and 
other countries to assist their neighbour in his need; none of these obeyed 
however and so the kingdom of Malacca was destroyed. 
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Shortly afterwards the Franks also sent envoys to the court in order 
to bring tribute and ask for investiture. When they arrived at Canton the 
Governor emprisoned the envoys, as their country had not been reckoned 
before among the tributary kingdoms, and asked orders from the Govern- 
ment. The Emperor ordered to give them the price. of the es they had 
brought and to send them away (}). 

Among the goods which Malacca was accustomed to bring as tribute, 
the following were the principal articles: agate, pearls, tortoise-shell, coral- 
trees, crane-crests, quilts made of feathers (?), white pi-cloth (3), western-cloth, 
sa-ha-la (*), rhinoceros-horns, ivory, black bears, black ‘monkeys, babi- 
rusah’s, cassowaries, parrots, camphor-baros, rose-oil, fragrant balm, chi- 
tseh flowers (°), terra japonica, lignum aloes, benzoin, assa-foetida and 
such more. | 

There is a mountain from which a brook runs down; the natives 
wash its sand in order to obtain tin, which is melted by them and cast 
into little blocks; a workman may collect one of these blocks in one day. 

The soil is poor and rice is not abundant; the people chiefly occupy 
themselves with washing tin and fishing. The weather is warm during 
daytime and cool at night. 

Men and women wear their hair in a knot; their body is very dark, 
but some are of a lighter colour, being descendants of Chinese. 

Their customs are good and their way of trading is pretty fair, but 
since the Franks have taken the country, things have become worse and 
merchant-vessels seldom go there any more, mostly proceeding directly to 
Sumatra; when however ships have to go near this country, they are gener- 
ally plundered, so that the passage there is nearly closed. 

Those of the Franks who come themselves to China for trading pur- 
poses, go directly to Macao, in the district Hsiang-shan, province of Canton, 
where some of them are always found. 


(*) We have here a striking example of the way in which Chinese ascendency in these parts 
was destroyed by the arrival of the Europeans, and of the reasons which caused the latter to be 
received with bad grace by the Chinese, from the first time they made their appearance. 


(*) 3S Mp. 
CO Ax tie 
() He eS Hy? 


(*) $e FF FE, according to Williams, Syllabic Dictionary, p. 55, the Gardenia flori- 
bunda, used to dye yellow. 
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History of the Ming dynasty (1368 —1643). Book 325. 


Johore is situated near Pahang and is also called U-tang-ta-lim (°). 
In the beginning of the 15th century, when Chéng Ho visited the different 
countries of the west, the name Johore did not exist, but it is said that 
he passed the island Tong-si-tiok (*), and as this island is situated exactly 
where Johore is, it may be supposed to be the same country. 

Between the years 1573 and 1619 their chief was very warlike and 
his neighbours Indragiri and Pahang had much to suffer from him. 

Chinese who trade to foreign countries often visit this place and are 
even invited to do so. | 

In this country they cover their houses with grass and make fortifica- 
tions of palissades, which they surround with a ditch; in times of peace the 
people go trading to other countries, but when there is war all are called 
to be soldiers and their country is considered to be very strong. 

The land produces no rice, which they always buy from other coun- 
tries. 

The men shave their heads, go barefooted and have a sword at their 
side; the women wear their hair in a knot. Their chief carries two swords. 

They write on kadjang-leaves, tracing the letters with a knife. When 
they marry they always take a wife of their own rank. 

The king uses golden and silver eating utensils and the other people 
use earthenware; they have no spoons or chopsticks. They are much given 
to fasting and on those occassions they do not eat before they see the stars. 
The fourth month is the beginning of their year. 

When they are in mourning the women cut their hair and the men 
shave their heads repeatedly; the dead are all burned. 

Products of this country are rhinoceros-horns, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
camphor-baros, myrrh, dragonsblood, tin, wax, fine mats, cotton, areca-nuts, 
agar-agar, birdsnests, sago, mangoustines, etc. 

Formerly a man called Ki-ling-jin (*) was treasurer in this country 


(*) a BE , Djiu-hut according to Amoy pronunciation. 
() ig Jy 3 PK. 
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and faithfully served the king, who showed great confidence in him; as the 
king’s younger brother saw himself kept at a distance, he became Jealous 
and secretly killed him; sometime afterwards he went out on horseback and 
was thrown so that he died; his attendants saw the spirit of the treasurer 
on the spot and since this time every house has sacrificed to him. 


Tung Hsi Yang K’au (1616). Book 4. 


Djohore does not produce any rice and the inhabitants are accustomed 
to go in small ships to other countries, exchanging the products of their 
own for rice. When they meet -merchant-vessels bound for other places, 
they invite them to come to their country also. When our ships go there 
they have to pay fixed duties; the trade is done on board the ships and 
they have no shops on shore. 


Pahang (). 
Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan (1436). 


This country is situated at the west of Siam (’); it is surrounded by 
rocky ridges of mountains, which, seen from a distance, have the ap- 
pearance of a table-land. The ground is fertile and they have abundance of 
rice. The weather is often very warm. 

Their customs cannot be much praised; they make human images of 
fragrant wood and kill people in order to make a sacrifice of the blood, 
when they pray for luck or try to ward off evil (°). 

Men and women have their hair in a knot and are clad with a single 


(*) we 5; these two characters are properly pronounced p’ang-s’ang, but the first, which 
has the sound p’e* or p’a" in Fukien, is often used for rendering the sound pa or p’a, whilst the 
second character is taken for Aanzg_on account of its primitive, which often has this sound in other 
combinations. 

(*) This is of course erroneous, but we must remember that everything west of Borneo was 
called the Western-occan, py #¥ , and people who went there were said to go the west, even 
if this was not really the direction in which they traveled. 

(*) The author of this account visited this place in 1412, as one of the followers of the 
celebrated envoy Chéng Ho. We must therefore believe what he says, and it would seem then that 
the worship of Siva or Kali, in its worst form, still existed there at the time. Altogether we 
have reason to think that Mahomedanism was not completely prevalent yct in those parts at the 
beginning of the 15th century, for of Malacca and Johore too we read that they still burned their dead, 
though they were called Mahomedans, and it is probable that only the superior classes were con- 
verted to the Islam as yet. 
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piece of cloth. Girls of rich families wear four or five golden circles on their 
foreheads, and the daughters of the common people use strings of coloured 
glassbeads instead. 

They boil salt out of seawater and make wine by fermenting rice- 
gruel. 

Products of the country are lignum aloes, camphor, tin, and a kind 
of wood used in dyeing. Articles of import are gold, silver, coloured silks, 
Java-cloth, copper and ironware, gongs, boards, etc. 


History of the Ming dynasty (1368—1643). Book 325. 


Pahang (') is situated at the west of Siam. In the year 1378 the 
king Maharadja Tadjau (7) sent envoys with a letter, written on a golden 
leaf, and bringing as tribute six foreign slaves and products of the country. 
They were received according to the established rules. 

In the year 1411 the king Pa-la-mi-so-la-ta-lo-si-ni (*) sent envoys 
carrying tribute. In 1412 Chéng Ho went as an envoy to their country, 
and in the year 1414 they sent tribute again. 

In the year 1416 they sent tribute together with Kalikut and Java, 
and Chéng Ho was again ordered to go there. 

The soil of this country is fertile; the climate is always warm and 
rice is abundant there; they make salt by boiling seawater and wine by 
fermenting the sap of the cocoanut-tree. 

The higher and lower classes are on a very intimate footing and there 
are no thieves; they are very superstitious regarding demons and spirits, 
making their images of fragrant wood and sacrificing men to them, in order 
to avert calamities or to pray for happimess. 

Amongst the articles which they brought as tribute were elephant- 
teeth, camphor-baros, olibanum, lignum aloes, sandal-wood, pepper, sapan- 
wood and such more. 

In the period Wan-li (1573—1619) the son of the viceroy (*) of 
Djohore was to marry the daughter of the king of Pahang. When the 
marriage was about to take place, the viceroy brought his son to Pahang 


(1) BA, 
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and the king of this country gave a feast, where all his relatives were pres- 
ent. The son of the king of Polo (Bruni) was the son in law of the king 
of Pahang; he offered a cup of wine to the viceroy, who then saw that he 
had on his finger a large pearl of great beauty, and wanting to haveit, he 
offered a very high price. The prince would not part with it, on which 
the viceroy became angry, went home and came back with soldiers to attack 
the country. The people of Pahang were taken unprepared; they dispersed 
without fighting and the king fled to the gold-mountains, along with the 
Prince of Bruni. The king of Pu-ni (western coast of Borneo) was the elder 
brother of the king’s wife; when he heard of all this, he came with his 
people to assist those of Pahang and then the Viceroy of Djohore was com- 
pelled to retire, after having burnt and plundered very much. 

At that time the spirits in the country wailed for three days and 
half of the people had been killed; the king of Puni took his sister home 
with him and the king of Pahang followed him also, ordering his eldest son 
to govern the country. 

Some time afterwards the king resumed the government, but his 
second son, who was of a bad disposition, poisoned his father, killed his 
brother and ascended the throne himself. 


The Tung Hsi Yang K’au (1618) gives about the same account, with the fol- 
lowing addition: 


This king, who killed his father and his brother, is reigning still 
now. He is in the habit of buying from the Mau-su (') pirates the men 
they have caught, and all the countries thereabout suffer severely from this. 
These Mau-su pirates are natives belonging to Bruni (Polo); they roam over 
tne sea for the purpose of stealing men, whom they bring to Pahang and 
sell as slaves (7) there. When one of them does not obey his master, he is 
killed and used for the sacrifices. The price of a slave is about three pieces 
of gold. 

When a ship arrives there, it has to send fixed presents to the king. 
The latter has erected a number of shops and the merchants can occupy in 


() = yisk Bk, comp. p. 102. 
(*) The name used for slaves here is i=s ya yi or slaves of K’un-lun, the latter being 


amongst other the Chinese name for Pulu Condore. We do not know how to explain this name, 
which is here, as in many other places, used for slaves in general, without any reference to the land 
hey come from. Compare p. 63 Note 2 and Brettscheider’s A rabs. p. 14. 
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these as much place as they want, paying accordingly. ‘The people of the 
country come there to trade with them and the merchants live there also. 
These shops are not far from the ships; when the watchmen on board cry 
out at night, it can be heard by those who sleep on shore. 


Kelantan (’). 
History of the Ming dynasty (1368—1643). Book 326. 


In the year 141] the king Maharadja K’u-ma-r (7) sent envoys to 
bring tribute, and in 1412 Chéng Ho got orders to bring him an impenial 
letter praising his conduct and to present him with different kinds of silk. 


The Tung Hsi Yang K’au gives an account of Kelantan and of the neighbour- 
ing Patani, but makes the unfortunate mistake of confounding the latter, which is 
called Ta-ni (*) by the Chinese, with Pu-ni (*) or the West-coast of Borneo. In 
consequence of this mistake it has mixed up these three countries in a hopeless mass, 
from which we do not venture to make any extract. 

Our sources give no further information about the Malay peninsula, but we 
find that the often quoted travelers of the first decades of the 15th century, visited 
some of the smaller islands on its coast and give the following account of two of 
them : 


Pulu Sembilan or the Nine Islands (°). 
Hsing-ch’a Shéng-lan (1436). 


These islands are situated near Malacca. They chiefly produce lignum 
aloes in its different qualities and are covered with a luxuriant vegetation. 

In the year 1409 Chéng Ho and his party sent soldiers into the 
forest to collect this incense, and they got six pieces 8 or 9 feet in diameter 
and 60 to 70 feet long; the smell of it was very strong and it had fine 
black marks. 


() & Bt. 

C) Sk OS oR AEE OG Be: 
(?) K DE. Comp. p. 115. 

(‘) Ye De. 

Jum. 
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The people were much astonished and said that the imperial soldiers 
were imposing and strong as the gods. 


The author says these islands are near Malacca, probably because he did not 
know any other place on the coast; they lie however at a certain distance, being 
situated before the river of Perak. 


Tong-si-tiok (’). 
Hsing-ch'a Shéng-lan (1496), 


This island is situated in the sea opposite to the Strait of Lingga; 
high mountains face each other from both sides. 

The ground is barren and not fit for agriculture; they always get 
their rice from the coast of Sumatra and other countries. The climate is 
variable. 

They boil salt out of page: and make wine from the cocoanut- 
palm. 

Men and women cut their hair and wear a striped sarong. 

The country produces areca-nuts, cotton-cloth and ‘mats of plantain- 
fibres. 

Articles of import are tin, pepper, ironware, etc. 


We are not able to identify this island with absolute security, but from the 
indications given above, combined with those in the Tung Hsi Yang K’au, which says 
that it was quite near or identical with Johore, we have no hesitation in taking it 
as the present island of Singapore. 

The peculiar name given to it, must remain unexplamed. We must only draw 
the attention to the two first syllables ¢oxg-sz, which we have taken as the transcription 
of the native sound, but which may also mean east and west. 

Chinese geographers speak of two other countries on the Malay peninsula, 
called P’an-p’an and Tan-tan (7); the former probably is P’un-p’in on the east-coast, as 
we observed already on p. 121, and the latter we have not been able to identify. 
From what is told about them, it eve that they rather belong to southern Siam 
and should find their place there. 


() He pa Ax, 
C) Se Be ond FE FF. 


APPENDIX. 





In the preceding pages different products of foreign countries have been men- 
tioned without further comment, though the Chinese terms by which they are designated 
in the original text have been, and some of them still remain, subject to much un- 
certainty. It may therefore not be superfluous to give the grounds on which our 
translations of these names have been based. 


Corton. Before this plant was introduced into China, it was called = A 


Ke-pa or H EB Ku-pa, a native name which we find back in the Malay dapas or 
kapeh. In the History of the Liang dynasty, Book 54, pag. 1, we find the following 
notice: vku-pa is the name of a tree, of which the flowers, when ripe, are like goose- 
down; the natives take out the fibres and spin them, after which they use them for 
weaving a kind of cloth as white as linen. They also dye the thread in different 
colouts and weave cloth with patterns.” 

Sarones, the native name of a piece of cotton or silk, which is fastened round 
the middle and hangs down to the feet. The History of the Liang dynasty, Book 
54, pag. 3 says: »Men and women (in Siam) all use a broad and long picce of cotton, 


which they wrap round their body below the loins and call san-man —-PF Kp 
or tu-man aK ve .”” We are unable to say from what language these names have 
been taken. 


Broapcioru, now called ¢o-do-ni and written ie eae we or ie wit nit , was 
formerly rendered by the characters ft Rae <a , Vide Tung Hsi Yang K’au, Book 
IV, p. 10, r. 

So-Fu Fa ji 3 ; also written 4s AR , scems to have been a kind of dress or 


quilt made of feathers. Vide Tung Hsi Yang K’au, Book IV, p. 10, r. 
Lienum anors is the wood of the Aquilaria agallocha and is chiefly known to 


the Chinese as Pj F sinking incense. The Pén-ts’au Kang-mu describes it as 


follows: yy a sinking incense, Yt * ee ud., also called a a honey wecense. 


It comes from the heart and the knots of a tree and sinks in water, from which 
peculiarity the name sinking incense is derived. That which half sinks and half floats 
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is called Ag F and that which does not sink is py 3 4%, In the Description 
of Annam we find it called Be honey-incense, because it smells like honey.” The 


same work, as well as the Nan-fang Ts’au-mu Chuang, further inform us, that this 
incense was obtained in all countries south of China by felling the old trees and 
leaving them to decay, when after some time only the heart, the knots and some 
other hard parts remained. The product was known under different names, according 


to its quality or shape, and in addition to the names given ahove, we find $B 1 
Be fowl-bones , iE he xe horse-hoofs and I AE green cinnamon, these latter names 
however are seldom used. As oe is also written aay Ap , and yi Bh ae is inter- 


changed with iy pH GP or even Hp AP, The Ta Ming Yi-t’ung Chi says that 
this incense, when taken from a living tree, is called AR Lg F whilst it becomes 


h 4% when the tree is decayed and only the fragrant parts remain. 
Campuor Baros. This substance is generally called Hie AS oe dragonsbrain- 


perfume, or IK Fy icicles. The former name has probably been invented by the first 
dealers in the article, who wanted to impress their countrymen with a great idea of 
its value and rarity. 

In the trade three different qualities are distinguished: the first is called 


i: AL, As or i: AS prune-blossoms, being the larger pieces; the second is As 


or OK HE Ais rice-camphor, so called because the particles are not larger than a 
rice-kernel, and the last quality is & jal Bay golden dregs, mn the shape of powder. 


These names are still now used by the Chinese traders on the west-coast of Sumatra. 
The Pén-ts’au Kang-mu further informs us that the Camphor Baros is found 
in the trunk of a tree in a solid shape, whilst from the roots an oil is ob- 


tained called Ye ik a Po-lut (Pa-lut) incense, or ye 45 pe. Polut balm. The 


name of Polut is said to be derived from the country where it is found (Baros). 
We have translated it by camphor-oil. 


ATTAR OF ROSES, aie 4h RK rose-water, OY 7 $5 BE rose-dew. The Ta 


Ming Yi-t’ung Chi has the following notice: This is the dew found on roses, which 
flowers however are different from those of the same name in China. The natives 
often take these flowers and soak them in water, in order to imitate this dew, for which 
reason the article is frequently spurious; it may be tried by shaking it in a glass 
bottle: when the froth is equally divided through the whole bottle, it is genuine.” 
Storax 1iquipa. According to Dr. Brettscheider (Arabs, p. 20) this is prob- 


ably the correct translation of the Chinese fick ry YH], The Chinese descriptions of 
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it are very obscure and conflicting; many authors however agree in saying that it is 
not an original product, but a balm composed of different other essences. 


Myren. Js generally called 1 oe and sometimes 3f< 3 , 
Orrpanum. According to the Pén-ts’au Kang-mu, 4 p> and Bi fife 
a are the same substance, but its description does not enable us to identify it. 


Dr. Brettschneider (Arabs, p. 19) says he analyzed @ specimen passing under this name, 
which proved to be olibanum, mixed with other substances. 


Hstane-cuin Hsrane, is. #F is the name of a fragrant wood, much 
used as incense, but which we have not been able to determine. Dr. Williams says 
it comes from Sumatra, where it is called laka-wood, and is the product of a tree to 


which the name of Tanarius major is given by him. For different reasons we think 
this identification subject to doubt. 


Benzoin, <> ¢B a gold and silver incense. It is described as follows in 


the Tung Hsi Yang K’au, Book 3, p. 23 r: Inside this incense are white spots 
as clods of white wax; the best sort has much of this white and the mferior sorts 
but little. When burnt it is very fragrant.” We think this description cannot but 
apply to the gum benzoin. 


DraconsBioop, ordinarily called i BE dried blood, is sometimes written iat 
Be i the blood of the kilin, a fabulous animal in Chinese mythology. 


AMBERGRIS, FE Yk Fp dragon-spittle perfume. From the description on page 
100, there is not the slightest doubt that this translation must be correct. 
Croves, “J a nail-incense, are sometimes called 2B ry Be JSowl-tongue m- 


cense, not to confounded with 9B fj Pp fowl-bone incense, a kind of lignum aloes, 


q. V. 
Cowrtts are mostly designated by A , sometimes also by me Bo wg ‘ 


wr 


Sanpawoop; the full name is #e jim a transcription of the native sound, 


but this is generally abbreviated into 7a a ; 
Cassowary, 3X SB the fire-fowl. The Tung Hsi Yang K’au describes it as 


follows: »This bird is found in Sumatra; its body is round and of the size of a goose; 
it has a long neck with two excrescences, soft and red, which form a kind of cap. 
Its bill is pointed and its feathers like goatshair; it has long legs with sharp claws 
and it likes to eat burning coals, from which it has got its name.” 

The other articles, animals, etc. mentioned in the course of these pages, are 
sufficiently known to be identified without any further explanation. 
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A small map has been added to these notes, giving a sketch of the Archipelago 
and containing the principal names mentioned in the preceding pages. The modern 
names are in running hand, the old names in printing letters , whilst the numbers ad- 
ded to these names, refer to the time when they are first spoken of in history. 

In this map it was neccessary to fix doubtful localities with more precision than 
has been done in the text; we beg our readers to remember this when looking at.it, 
as in such cases the uncertainty fully remains and as the map is not intended to give 
more than a general indication of the probable or possible situation. 

Pu-ni, on the western-coast of Borneo, has been placed near Sambas, as the 
latter town formerly was the principal Malay scttlement on or near the sea-coast. 


In the Journal of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, Vol III, p. 186, 
we find that Mr. Friederich, whilst investigating the antiquities of Java, came to the 
conclusion that the Hindoo’s, at a very early period, must have had establish- 
ments in Bantam, on the north-western coast of Java, and excercised a consid- 
erable influence. This influence however has not spread far into the interior, and 
seems to have ccased soon afterwards: in later times no Hindoo settlements of any 
importance are known to have existed there. This agrees with the site assigned to 
Lang-ga or Lang-ga-su (v. p. 12), which name too disappears soon afterwards. 


On pag. 92 we were still unable to determine the position of the old city of 
Sumatra; we might have spoken of Pasci, which is pointed out by native tradition 
as the principal place on the coast before it was supplanted by Atjeh, but we refrain- 
ed from doing so, as we did not know how long it had occupied that position. Some 
new information has however been obtained since from a report of one of our functiona- 
ries, who visited Pasei last year and found there a village called Samudra, on the left 
bank of the river, about three miles from the sca. It is curious to observe that our 
informant, just as the Chinese traveler on p. 85, speaks of the heavy surf which 1s 
continually raging at the mouth of the river. Taking together these different indi- 
cations, we do not hesitate to say that this village of Samudra is the remnant of 
the former capital of the country. 
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